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Elocutionary Text-Books 


Pr actical Elocution By J. W Shoemaker, A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience, and is a 
practical, common-sense treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is prac g oy Ga from the entangling 
technicalities that are so frequently found in books of this class. It ad- 
vocates no individual system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordinary 
mind, and it can therefore be as successfully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pages, cloth, leather back. $1.25. 


Advanced F_locution By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 


The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever 
been published. The principles discussed and the exercises presented 
have all passed successfully the experimental stage. No untried theories 
to catch the superficial eye are given place, but the wealth of thought as 
found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown and other writers 
on the philosophy of expression has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted 
to meet the wants of the student of the ‘‘new elocution.’’ 400 pages, 
cloth, leather back. $1.25. 


Hand-Book of Pronunciation _ By John H. Bechtel. 


This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words of diffi- 
cult pronunciation alphabetically arranged. Two forms of pronunciation 
are given. The first employs as few diacritical marks as possible, and is 
designed for those to whom such marks are a stumbling block instead of a 
help. The second is a close phonetic analysis of the word, in which every 
vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, every silent letter omit- 
ted, and every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noted. Cloth 
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Some Educational Tendencies—Wise and Otherwise. * 
By Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


One of the most thoughtful men of the age has well 
said that “there are no worlds ready made for sale or to 
let.” Paraphrasing this thought, it may be truthfully 
asserted also, that there are no ready-made theories of 
how to raise and educate children, for sale or to let, 
that will work in all cases. Yet each adult who has 
thought little on this subject, has constructed a theory 
of his own, whether he has children or not, and more- 
over he is entirely willing to have his theories practically 
applied. In like manner so does each divide his own 
world into two parts, and he tells others how it should 
be regulated and run whether to the right or to the left 
of his line. Here so much, as in other public or private 
matters, depends upon the size of the thoughts each one 
thinks for himself, and just how they are arranged, and 
what material or spiritual conceptions his beliefs repre- 
sent. 

From the days of Solomon and Plato to the present 
many thinkers have worked out vast schemes of educa- 
tion, conforming in a large measure each to his own 
ideal, and as civilization has advanced from provincial to 
general forms, the conceptions held thru the ages have 
been correspondingly modified and brought within the 
comprehension of the average mind and shaping it into 
form. A hundred years ago the personal or civic rela- 
tions in this country were few and simple. The indi- 
vidual citizen, as such, had hardly emerged into a social 
organism in its most elementary form. The occupations 
of the inhabitants of the United States at that time pre- 
sented few variations except those slightly produced by 
climatic conditions. The education of the great major- 
ity, or what education they had, consisted of the merest 
rudiments of the elementary branches, and some of the 
political and religious duties of the citizen. Self-instinct 
had taught each man to protect and defend his home 
and state, to exchange what commodities he- had for 
those he needed, to associate with some of his fellows 
in the common interests of life, to participate to some 
extent, in public matters, and he was guided in matters 
of opinion largely by what the orator or preacher said on 
public and private questions. His reading, if he was 
able to read, was confined to very few books, chiefly bio- 
graphical, historical, and theological. The Bible was 
read aloud often on Sundays to the entire family. Fre- 
quently a book circulated thruout the neighborhood, so 
that its contents were mastered by many minds. Of 
those who had been classically educated, their intellec- 
tual horizon was greatly enlarged, These men drew 
their information largely from the ancient sources of 
wisdom and learning, and they applied the knowledge 
thus acquired to the present condition and situation of 
their own country, and their writings and addresses are 
filled with parallelisms which they believed to be history 
repeating itself. They drew their precepts for rearing 
and educating children chiefly from the writings of 
Solomon, Justinian, Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch. The 
central point of the doctrine emphasized parental control 
and unquestioned obedience. 

*Each year, on the Saturday before the opening of schools, 
Supt. James M. Greenw ives to his principals and 
teachers a heart to heart talk in his own characteristic, 


helpful way. As in previous years, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
has sec for its readers a copy of his address. 





“Webster’s old blue-black spelling-book” is full of 
these ideas, and its many short sentences give a better 
picture of how the honest but narrow-minded New Eng- 
land fathers and mothers thought children should be 
reared than any other volume ever printed in this coun- 
try. There is no doubt but that the doctrine herein ex- 
emplified and enforced had as much to do in raising up 


that stalwart race of people who are to this day as dis- 


tinctively characteristic as are the Presbyterians of 
Scotland. These later days we think the method very 
narrow and exacting; yet they produced men and women 
under that regimen of wonderful intelligence and great 
moral power, whose thoughts have been and are still 
great factors in the world’s progress. As an illustration 
of then and now, take the giant mind of Daniel Webster. 
His college course of study was not superior to that now 
offered in many high schools, but he was moved-by men 
of superior wisdom. It was the hard-headed logic of . 
Judge Holmes that brought young Daniel to the earth 
from the clouds, and steadied his language as well as his 
thoughts. It was thru such solid training that New 
England became the leader in advanced thought. 

In summing up the situation, then, it can with cer- 
tainty be affirmed that the normal child, boy or girl, 
was taught how to work, how to obey, and, when oppor- 
tunity offered, how to spell, to read, write, cipher, and 
some other practical information interspersed with a 
little history and biography. These children had much 
practical wisdom and a large supply of self-reliance. 

The mental attitude of parents toward their children 
has veered around entirely from the old Puritan idea, 
and yet it still lingers in some minds in every locality. 
These old-fashioned people assumed as a background 
that human nature was not good either by nature or 
practice, but that it needed to be watched, and some- 
times fiercely suppressed in some of its téndencies, and 
these tendencies directed into other channels. Asa 
working basis, these parents held that older people 
knew better than children what was best for them, and 
they did not hesitate to act on this hypothesis. Their 
idea was to keep the child a child as long as possible, 
and to make somebody out of him. “Training a child 
in the way he should go,” was their philosophy. 

But the tendency of the human mind, as expressed in 
the will of the majority, to swing from one extreme to 
another, is one of the things that the historians have 
recorded with great exactness. From this almost 
Spartan method of rearing children, there sprung up a 
decided revolt and parental control was transferred 
largely from the parent to the child, so that now those 
who have much to do with children, especially teachers, 
can tell quickly, when they come in contact with the 
child, whether the parents rule the child or the child 
rules his parents. The difference is as great as that 
between a disciplined army and a mob. 

Within the same period the educational ideals of the 
world have expanded many fold and in various directions. 
A thousand new avenues have been opened up to the 
people of this country since Washington died. Possi- 


' bilities not dreamed of have become the most substan- 


tial and permanent realities. Under this terrific increase 
of personal responsibility the child is to become a citizen, 
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—self-governing, self-directing, and self-supporting at 
an early age. He is to help direct the affairs of a great, 
prosperous, progressive, and expanding nation, whose 
achievements in the future are to outrival anything 
accomplished in the past. To enter upon such a career 
and to play his part, the state comes forward to supple- 
ment individual effort and to give every boy and girl a 
chance equal to that of the most favored child in the 
land. This conception is one of the highest yet reached 
in the world’s progress, and it is the force that gives so 
tremendous an initiative to. the American character, 
whether for weal and woe, the future will decide. While 
it is true that the splendid opportunities thus freely 
offered to each boy and girl to become asignificant factor 
in shaping the destiny of this nation, are not always em- 
braced, or that all who desire may rise to eminence; yet, 
each, in his own way, is better equipped to discharge all 
his duties, both public and private, than if these oppor- 
tunities were withheld. 

We ought to learn a great deal from our own experi- 
ments as well as from foreign countries in matters edu- 
cational, rather than continue as blind, nay, rash experi- 
menters as we have done in the past. For instance, the 
courses of instruction in this country are not so thoroly 
worked over before adoption as those of France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland. Owing to the general cir- 
culation of the newspapers in all the homes, our boys 
and girls are better posted on the current events of the 
world’s doings than are the boys and girls of any other 
nation, but they are not so sound in their scholarship as 
are those of corresponding age in many European schools. 
Because-we are a nation of readers, the knowledge level 
is the highest yet reached, yet it is in general more sup- 
erficial than it should be. We skim too much and spread 
out too much instead of doing honest solid work. 

Thus has been hastily sketched the general educational 
movement along two lines only, and from the simple to 
the complex, without entering into details describing the 
various steps by which it has been accomplished. Enough 
to say that if a boy or girl actually finishes the ward 
school course in Kansas City, or in any other city of like 
size in the Union, he has laid the foundation for sound 
scholarship, general information and culture, and he has 
at his command the tools of thought by which he can 
make substantial educational progress thru life if he is 
not too indolent to study. This acquisition is a per- 
manent capital which he may, if he chooses, double many 
fold by a right use of his time, provided he is willing to 
economize his time and to read and to study the world’s 
best thoughts. He should be atransmitter of the forces 
which have come down to him, and send them redoubled 
down to future ages. Should he decide to stand still, 
he will soon find the world slipping from under his feet. 

Notwithstanding all that has been provided so freely 
for the children of this republic, there are parents who 
do not or will not let their children enjoy these privileges 
to the greatest extent. Free school-houses and free 
tuition lead to free books, free baths, free lunches; but 
human nature is so constituted that it never enjoys with 
a keen relish except what it earns by industrious, well- 
directed effort. We need injected into American char- 
acter just now, the grit to work with a large admixture 
of moral fiber to prevent pedantry and flabbiness. 

Technical Schools. 

Kansas City needs above all other educational institu- 
tions a large polytechnic school. Such a school could in 
no sense be a part of the public school system, because 
its province lies outside and beyond what the public 
schools are designed to teach, and besides, the public 
schools are not intended to fit for special trades and pro- 
fessions. Such a school must be founded and main- 
tained by private enterprise, such as the Rose Poly- 
technic institute, at Terre Haute, Indiana; the Bradley 
institute, at Peoria, Illinois; the Lewis institute, Chicago; 
the Pratt institute, Brooklyn; the School of Technology, 
in Boston. The Pratt institute, in which one can learn 


a trade while getting his education. is the ideal school. 
A unique school is nearer to us, Parkville college, in 
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d 
which young men and, young women can secure a soun,, 
Christian training without trimmings while learning 
trade. The need of our country is for more skilled 
workmen and the demand can only be supplied by creat- 
ing the conditions among ourselves so that it may be 
possible for our ambitious young men and young women 
to fit themselves theoretically and practically for the 
vocation each desires to pursue. All such institutions of 
learning demand scholarship first and technical skill 
afterwards. Kansas City is waiting, anxiously waiting, 
for some wealthy citizen who has the means to come for- 
ward and found such a school and put it into successful 
operation for the benefit of the youth of this city. This 
is a pressing public question, which should receive the 
attention of the large manufacturing and commercial 
interests of Kansas City. We need more skilled work- 
men to carry forward our own rapidly growing industries. 

It should not be inferred, however, that high school, 
college, and university life have become so intense that 
the student in any one of these classes of schools should 
learn as much as possible in one or two lines of study in 
order to be able to do some one thing’ well, and to remain 
entirely ignorant of several other departments of knowl- 
edge. I do not agree fully with President Eliot’s “‘ New 
Definition of the Cultivated Man.” The technical school 
should educate a man liberally above everything else, 
whatever it may do for him in a strictly technical sense. 
The liberally educated man is one whose culture is rightly 
balanced on those interests which pertain to nature and 
to man,—these being the two great departments of 
study, whether in the lines of original investigation or 
in following out what others have achieved. From this 
line of thought it follows that some knowledge of science, 
of languages, and of literature, are all necessary to a 
rounded culture. The opposite doctrine, which is that 
of utilitarianism conjoined to the time element, is that 
life, even tho multiplied fifty or a hundred fold, is too 
short except to dig quite thoroly in one little hole and 
then plunge headforemost into it, and leaves one’s feet 
wiggling at the top to attract attention to what is called 
“ original work.” This, in substance, is the educational 
gospel that is preached from many of our universities 
to-day, and that is based on a fallacy,—on the law of 
sacrifice and stifled concentration. Shall the student 
shut himself off and out from many things, and concen- 
trate his energies on one or two things? May not the col- 
lege student proper take all knowledge for his province? 

Yet it is not denied that during his college course he 
may not obtain a complete mastery of any one subject; 
however, there is nothing to prevent his becoming 
familiar, notwithstanding the demands of so-called 
“ original research,” with all the departmental types of a 
liberal education. One cannot take a college course 
without becoming more or less conversant with several 
branches of mathematics, with physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, botany, geology, literature, one or more languages, 
history, economics, psychology, ethics, astronomy. That 
is, in four years he has come in contact with the main 
type studies, and that the province of each of these 
studies is quite definitely mapped outinhis mind. While 
none of these subjects have been exhaustively studied, 
nevertheless it is evident that a reasonably intelligent 
young man or young woman should emerge from a four- 
year college course with an equipment equal to, if not 
more extensive than, the one herein outlined,—broad 
enough to indicate, at least, what a well-informed young 
man ought t» know of the great departments of human 
knowledge. For those who stand along the line of the 
most advanced guard in specialties, it is not expected 
that the college or university graduate shall know as 
much. It takes not only four years but a lifetime to 
become a successful original investigator,—as long cer- 
tainly as one’s school days, from the time one starts into 
the primary room till he graduates from the university. 

It is an indisputable fact that in most of tne subjects 
enumerated the average college student can get a great 
deal of useful information in a few months, if any one of 
these subjects be taught in a broad and philosophic 
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manner. It-is apart of good teaching to indicate to 
the student, or the class, the boundary of each branch 
of knowledge. This is the first function of scientific 
teaching in secondary or collegiate institutions. The 
massive idea of knowledge is a sort of bugbear held up 
to the college and university student, but when it is ex- 
amined under a system of logical analysis it is found to 
be composed chiefly of bold assertions that have not been 
seriously challenged. In the last analysis, it is a ques- 
tion of whether the college or university student shall 
learn a great deal about several things, or shall he learn 
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very much about one or two things? Shall his education 
be one scrap, two scraps, or a half-dozen, or a dozen 
scraps? Shall he first become an educated, cultured 
man, or shall he become a specialized human machine 
whose activity is limited to one single groove? The best 
thought would have him draw largely from the vast store- 
houses of knowledge, and then if he shows marked apti- 
tude, he should specialize. This position is scientifically 
as well as pedagogically sound, and in so far as it is de- 
parted from, is exact and extensive scholarship weakened. 
(To be concluded next week.) 





Teaching of Civics and Good Citizenship in the Public Sebools 


By R. W. G. Welling, New York. 


It may be presumptuous for one who is not a teacher to 
prescribe for teachers the proper method of instruction 
in a subject so important as civics and good citizenship, 
but we, who take part in political campaigns, have a long 
standing quarrel with you, the instructors of youth, be- 
_ in this great department, your work is not better 

one. 

Thruout the country to-day, in the great majority of 
instances, you are merely teaching the organization or 
form of government, and this, as you must realize, is 
scarcely more than the very beginning of civics. Chil- 
dren may be able to state glibly the functions of the va- 
rious officers of government, while yet having formed in 
their minds no picture remotely resembling the real activ- 
ity of these officers, and being, therefore, quite unable to 
recognize them and reason about them in real life. What 
interest has a child in the mere machinery of govern- 
ment? Can one readily call to mind a drier topic for 
children? 

How can it be made interesting without, in some way, 
bringing them in contact with its workings? And how 
can they be inspired with the responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of citizenship? 

There is a noble effort making in the “ School City,” a 
sort of George, Jr., Republic for public schools, to bring 
about that very contact by converting the school itself 
into a municipality, with mayor, common council, judges, 
police, and other departments, and so to bring the chil- 
dren into such actual relations with those offices that ig- 
norance of their functions will be no longer possible. 

The “ School City,” in some form or other, appears to 
be nothing more than the practical example in arithme- 
tic, like the law clubs for the trial of cases in a law school, 
to which we were recommended, in my day, to give about 
half our working time. I accept the “School City” at 
once as an excellent foundation on which to build fur- 
ther. Unquestionably, in matters relating to discipline 
and order, it is a step far in advance of the authority of 
a single teacher. It inculcates habits of self-control, and 
each student is made to feel his share in the maintenance 
of order. Fear, as an inducement to good conduct, has 
been almost wholly eliminated. The development of the 
instinct of citizenship and the acquaintance with the ma- 
chinery of government are acquired in the course of ac- 
tually performing some of the functions of government. 

The first of these cities was put in operation in 1897. 
The plan has been widely advertised, and yet I doubt if 
there are more than a very few at present in the country. 
In the hands of a zealous teacher its possibilities are 
many. It contemplates ultimately a school state govern- 
ment and a school national government. In one instance 
(p. 118, Gill System at the State normal school at New 
Paltz, New York), a petition was handed in from the com- 
mon council of the school to the faculty “to bring before 
the student body such information regarding village and 
social improvement as will serve to help make us more 


intelligent and useful citizens, not only in New Paltz, but 


also when we go elsewhere to live.” 

Here we have a suggestion that the “School City” 
branch out and take part in the affairs of the community 
in which the schoolis located. It may be cleaner streets, 


or new parks, or smoother pavements, but there must 
always be some activity largely removed from politics and 
open to the children to share under the guidance of their 
teachers. They become readily interested in the object 
to be attained. Their own department or commissioner 
of public buildings or public works has, perhaps, made 
changes in their own playgrounds, thru their own initia- 
tive. Their teacher now instructs them in the difference 
between the school city commissioner of public works and 
the actual commissioner of the town or city.’ It israrely 
that any reform or innovation of the kind I have in mind 
affects but one department of the city. If at all momen- 
tous in character, several departments and several years 
are needed for its accomplishment. Some insight will 
thus be given them into the machinery of nominations 
and the considerations that should influence appointments 
to office; and thus, also, a feeling of responsibility is 
aroused. 

This has actually been done, tho outside of the public 
schools. It can and should be done ulso in the schools. 
In New York, boys of fourteen and upwards have been 
organized to agitate for cleaner streets, new small parks, 
and better housing in the crowded districts. These were 
foreigners and the sons of foreigners. Recently I was 
struck, in attending a debate among them, to hear a 
youngster of sixteen, who was born in Russia, without 
affectation and with a fervor that was unmistakable, 
quoting from the United States constitution, repeatedly 
say: “ Our forefathers in their wisdom provided.” Thus 
they early learn the value of work and effort, and are im- 
bued with the true civic spirit. 

As soon as a child has learned to think it should be 
made to understand the politics of the country and cur- 
rent events. branching out from the minor interests and 
activities of the “School City.” We have a striking 
illustration of what can be accomplished in this direction 
in the school conducted by Mr. McAndrews in New York 
city. After a few months of instruction and practice 
girls are so trained that fifteen minutes’ perusal of the 
daily paper enables them to give a thoroly intelligent 
account of the subject assigned to them, whether relat- 
ing to foreign, national, state, or municipal affairs. 

. Mr. Wilbur F. Sherman, of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, New York city, has had in operation for 
almost eight years a plan differing somewhat in scope 
from the “School City.” It is intended for young men 
beyond the school age, of sixteen and over. He organ- 
izes a class into a community that performs, not only the 
functions of government, but those of business and bank- 
ing as well. With many charts to give picturesqueness 
to the work he introduces the students as emigrants who 
settle as farmers on the land, society being organized 
according to the historical development of our govern- 
ment. Instead of finding a city built to hand, he begins 
with farmers living in the township and county, the stu- 
dent himself choosing his quarter section of land, 160 
acres. Gradually, a village is formed and this growing 
into a city has relations later on with state and nation. 
The varied relations of men and property are shown by 
actual transactions. 

The New England township is taken as an example, 
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officers being elected at the town meeting. The school- 
house is then built, highways and public works are taken 
up, the treatment of the poor and the insane, and the 
question of high license or prohibition. At a certain 
stage in the town’s development the pupils inherit a con- 
siderable sum of money, and become depositors and stock- 
holders in a bank. Corporations are formed, and finally, 
plans are made for a railroad. This is, of course, a great 
event in the life of the community, and from this point 
dates the life of the village, known as Collegeville Cen- 
ter, with a population of 5,000. A post-office, bank, ho- 
tel, and other buildings are erected, and the population 
finally reaches the figures of a city with an area of nine 
square miles, divided into wards, assembly districts, sen- 
atorial, and congressional districts. 

A vigorous campaign is carried on before Election day 
and meetings are held, at which candidates are called on 
to express themselves on all local, state, and national 
issues, and all details of primaries, conventions, and, final- 
ly, the Australian ballot system, are faithfully carried out. 

At least twenty-five lessons of one hour and a half each 
are required to cover the course, and at least twenty-five 
students to compose a class. 

Collegeville, however, is a fictitious institution gotten 
up only for the purpose of more conveniently teaching 
the workings of the government of an industrial commu- 
nity, while the “ School City ” is an actual institution in 
which it is attempted to make the children play a real 
part, and in which their interests are vitally affected. In 
one case, it is government by illustration; in the other, 
it is actual government. Therein lies the essential dif- 
ference. ‘ 

Civics, then, is best taught by exercising some of the 

functions of civil government; in other words, we must 
teach applied civics. The appreciation of privileges and 
responsibilities which constitutes good citizenship is best 
acquired by taking part in some form of civi! govern- 
ment. 
Your work avails nothing, however, if you omit the 
invaluable inspiration arising from the reading of history, 
poetry, and stories in which work for the good of the 
state is made the measure of heroism. I knew a lad who 
was kept reading and re-reading Roman history until the 
deeds of prowess and valor, all for the glory of Rome, 
were stamped into his very character. While others read 
of the courage and daring of pirates and robbers and 
mere adventurers, who incurred dangers and suffered 
wounds wholly for their personal glory, this student of 
Roman history came to appreciate the greatness of en- 
during all these things for his country’s sake. The re- 
peated admonition to a child to be unselfish, to show a 
self-sacrificing spirit for the good of the state, not only 
fails to stir in him the proper spirit, but may even poison 
his mind or set his heart against the very qualities that 
wear these virtuous labels. His imagination must be 
stirred and his capacity to idealize must be developed by 
the reading of poetry, biographies, and great novels. 

The American people are at present preoccupied with 
their own great industrial growth. The politicians plow 
and sow and harrow and fertilize and look after the crops 
thruout the year, and, on Election day, the citizen voter 
bears a hand with the reaper and assists at the gathering 
of such crop as the politician has left to be gathered. 
This, of course, is the crux of the whole situation. 

The new generation must be imbued with a new spirit 
of civic patriotism, and the situation is one that you, 
above all others, are bound to meet. How can this be 
accomplished? First of all, you must teach the machin- 
ery of government by means of some form of applied 
civics; then you must impart a knowledge of the coun- 
try’s history and the great principle of democracy, to- 
gether with the tremendous responsibilities it entails upon 
individuals—our own peculiar message to the world. In 
addition to this, you must inspire some of the idealism 
that comes from the study of the lives of great men and 
the reading of great books, some of the spirit that once 
belonged to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans 
to whom patriotism was religion. 
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The Broader Scope of School Hygiene 


By Tuomas D. Woop, M. D., Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College. 


[Abstract of Address. ] 


The medical inspection of schools for the control and 
prevention of infectious and contagious diseases is im- 
portant, and is conducted measurably well in a number 
of cities. This is primarily, however, a public health 
measure and represents the most external phase of 
school hygiene. 

This subject has been too largely concerned in the 
past with the more mechanical factors in the child’s en- 
vironment—such as the sanitary features of the school 
building, and the sources of communicable disease. These 
things should not be neglected; but the pupil and his 
own personal status and problems should receive far 
more attention than they get at present. 

Health should not in the slightest degree be sacrificed 
to anything else in education. _ School life to-day is at 
the best a formal, artificial, and, in many respects, an un- 
hygienic process. With the advancement of civilization 
each generation knows less instinctively how to keep 
well. All of the influences at work emphasize the in- 
creasing importance of school hygiene. 

This department is concerned with all the factors in 
education related directly to health. The phases of this 
field may be classified as follows: 


I. The biologic study and examination of the pupil: 
This will give necessary information to parent and 
teacher about organic conditions and tendencies. It is 
essential to the understanding of intellectual power and 
capacity. The examinations should be made at intervals 
to be determined by the age and individual condition of 
the pupil, They should include personal history, certain 
measurements of the body, tests of sight and hearing, 
and of various qualities of the muscular and nervous 
systems. There should be careful physical examination 
to determine whether conditions exist which should be 
brought to the attention of the family physician. These 
biologic examinations are educational in purpose, should 
be made in a uniform manner, and by a school hygienist. 
Examinations of nearly nine hundred school children 
during the past year brought to light conditions in ten 
per cent. of the pupils which were referred to the parents 
with the recommendation that medical attention be given 
to them. Accurate knowledge of the pupil is the 
primary condition for successful education. If this 
knowledge is to be accurate its basis must be biologic. 

II. School hygiene should study, test, and judge the 
entire school environment from the standpoint of health. 
This involves not only supervision of buildings, grounds, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, furniture, books, etc., but 
also hygiene of instruction, arrangement of hours, re- 
cesses, alternation of activities, and all factors in the 
life and surroundings of the pupil. 

III. School hygiene should provide in physical train- 
ing for the larger fundamental motor activities, which 
must supplement the finer, more specialized movements 
of school work, to provide for the complete, well-balanced 
organic and physical development of the pupil. Physical 
training should be more scientific and closely correlated 
with the rest of education. Unification of the interests 
of school hygiene and physical education will help to 
these ends and be to the mutual advantage of both sides 
of the same field. 

IV. School hygiene should provide also for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in matters relating to health and 
hygiene. Hygiene should be taught in a natural way 
thruout school life. This instruction should be given in 
the elementary schools by the grade teachers. All of 


~ the instruction on this subject, however, should be under 


the supervision of the school hygienist. The course of 
study in hygiene; the progression from grade to grade; 
the correlation with other subjects, all should be under 
the care of the hygiene specialist. 
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Several conditions are necessary if child life is to be 
protected and fostered on the health side: 

Educators and the influential public must believe 
thoroly and practically in school hygiene and provide for 
it in the schools. 

Every teacher should have a keen appreciation of 
health values and co-operate with the efforts made for 
hygiene. Brief and comprehensive courses in school 
hygiene should be given in the normal and training 
schools for teachers. 

Advantage should be taken of the fact that special 
teachers of physical training are being very generally 
employed in the schools. The work of this teacher 
should be enlarged, to cover, in supervision and organiza- 
tion, all phases of school hygiene. 

Specialists in physical education and school hygiene 
should be broadly and thoroly trained to do the work in 
this important field of education. 


EPO 


Economy in Teaching School.* 


By Prin. E. L. BLACKSHEAR, Prairie View State Normal 
and Industrial College of Texas. 


In discussing the subject of economy in teaching 
school we are dealing with economy as applied to living 
energy. It may be defined as the differentiation of 
energy from lower forms and powers to higher, without 
waste and with the minimum of friction. In the case of 
pupil and teacher, this differentiation becomes conscious 
and may be directed, whether advantageously or disad- 
vantageously, according as the directing energy is or is 
not in accord with the innate energy of evolution in the 
pupil’s nature. 

Re-adjustment within the organism, and re-adjustment 
of organism to environment and of environment to or- 
ganism, must correspond to the growing efficiency of the 
differentiated (differentiating) organism. 

Under a perfect system or with ideal conditions, all 
lower energy reappears in higher forms and powers, 
with that increment of power which is the result of 
vitality in the organism in the course of evolution or 
development. 

The End of Education. 


Character is the term that indicates the greatest ef- 
ficiency, the truest economy of the personal and social 
forces. Ignorance and weakness in character produce 
loss, waste, deterioration, degradation of the person and 
the community, tho lack of character as seen in vice, of 
whatever kind or degree, is the evil of evils. Character 
is poise, balance, equilibrium; perfect capability of action 
and emotion in every possible normal direction, with per- 
fect power to refrain from action and feeling, or to reg- 
ulate fully the intensity of such action and feeling. 

The supreme purpose of education and its supreme 
test are seen in character—this balanced state of the 
physical, intellectual, moral, social, and practical facul- 
ties that eventuates in wise and right action and con- 
duct. The true education will give as its-outcome phys- 
ical integrity; intellectual sanity, accuracy, honesty, and 
moral wholesomeness and power. Education is the evo- 
lutionary impulse and tendency become conscious and 
moral and purposeful. It is the outpost of development 
and is ever pressing forward farther and farther into the 
unknown. The advancing mind of the individual and of 
the race finds itself at every point in new circumstances, 
but faith, hope, and affection abide and are sufficient: 
“There iv a path which no fowl knoweth and which the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen. The lion’s whelps have not 
trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by it. The depth 
saith, ‘It is not in me;’ the sea saith, ‘It is not with 
me.’” This path is education and the “topaz of Ethopia 
on not equal it; neither shall it be valued with pure 
go 4 


*This is the fifth of series of articles by Mr. Blackshear 
on problems relating to economy in school work. The 
— discussions appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for 

ecember 27, January 24, March 7, and April 11. 
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The Educational Needs of the Negro. 


Address by the Rev. C. T. WALKER, D.D., Pastor of 
Mt. Olivet Baptist Church, New York City, the 
largest negro congregation in the North. 


I am to speak for and in behalf of a race peculiarly 
situated; a race born amidst persecution, disciplined in 
the school of slavery nearly 250 years, and emancipated 
forty years ago without education, experience, money, or 
competent leaders, and, in many instances, without 
names—a race that has been true and loyal to America 
from the great Revolutionary struggle to this period of 
the twentieth century—a race that has not only stood 
by and defended America’s flag, but has also been true 
to America’s interest. And the American people, in 
order to do effective work in the elevation of my race, 
must believe in the manhood of the negro and have faith 
in his moral, spiritual, and intellectual possibilities. 

The negro has made wonderful progress since “his 
emancipation in the development of knowledge, character, 
and the acquisition of property. The South has done 
well in her appropriations by the various legislatures for 
education, when we consider the poverty, devastation, 
and bad feeling which came with the period of recon- 
struction. 

The leaders of my race recognize the responsibility 
devolving upon them to lead the race into the possession 
of a more intelligent honorable citizenship. They have 
commenced the serious and difficult task, and with the 
Divine guidance and the assistance and encouragement 
of the friends of popular education, success is absolutely 
certain. Judging the future by the past and the present, 
negro illiteracy will be reduced to a greater extent in 
the next twenty years than it has been in the entire 
forty years of freedom. The past has been foundation 
work, and much foundation work remains yet to be done. 
This work is not always pleasant, neither is it always 
conspicuous. To be permanent and durable much of it 
must be out of sight; but the entire work is appreciated 
as the building in process of erection assumes proportions 
and gradually rises towards completion. 

The results of this work are clearly apparent, and, on 
the whole, highly gratifying. For the negro has re- 
duced his illiteracy by 50¢. We have 2,500,000 negro 
children in the public schools; 35,000 negro teachers; 
45,000 students in higher institutions; 30,000 students 
learning trades, and 3,000 students pursuing classical 
and scientific courses. For the bringing about of these 
splendid results, I am by no means unmindful of the 
work of that noble army of Christians, men and women, 
by whose self-sacrificing efforts the very cornerstone of 
our intellectual freedom was laid, and the thousands of 
Northern philanthropists who have poured out their 
wealth for the support of our Southern schools. 

Out of their wretched poverty the negroes have given 
for education $13,065,000. They have expended for 
school property $15,000,000. Negro students have 
taken high rank at Harvard, Yale, Brown, Oberlin, and 
other representative institutions. 

The negro’s progress is remarkable when we remem- 
ber the short time in which this progress has been made, 
and the adverse circumstances under which the race has 
had to labor. The negro is behind, not because he is 
incapable of intellectual growth and development, not 
because he differs essentially from other races, but 
because of the times in which his lot has been cast, and 
the peculiarly trying conditions with which he has had 
to contend. The negro race has the vices and virtues, 
abilities and disabilities of other men. He loves free- 
dom, he hates oppression. He is an ardent admirer of 
justice, he has no love for injustice, having been intim- 
ately acquainted with it for 250 years. 

The negro is.patient under the most exasperating and 
trying circumstances. He has been loyal to every trust 
committed to him, both in war and peace. He stood 
guard over Southern homes during the Civil war, defend- 
ing and supporting helpless children and defenseless 
women. He wept over the grave of his master as sin- 
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cerely as Jacob mourned for Joseph. At the close of 
the war he returned to the white men their wives and 
children untouched, unharmed, and unblemished. There 
is no record of a single negro betraying the trust com- 
mitted to him during the four long years of bloody con- 
flict. 

There is no essential difference between the negro 
and any other race. While he is charged with being 
imitative, there are some things in which he does not 
care to imitate his white brothers. He does not believe 
in committing suicide. He rarely if ever makes assign- 
ments. He does not believe in bankruptcy nor in emi- 
gration. 

The educational needs of the negroes of the South 
may be summed briefly as follows: 

1. A better system of public schools; which means 
longer terms, better teachers. I mean thoroly educated, 
professionally trained teachers, who will follow teaching 
as a profession and not as a stepping-stone to something 
else. We need a well regulated system of public schools 
for the rural districts. 

2. We need trade and technical schools for the masses. 
The question, “What sort of an education does the 
negro need?” finds its answer in the economic law of 
supply and demand, and not in his ethnological charac- 
teristics, inherent ability, and political status. Broadly 
speaking, the negro needs every sort of education neces- 
sary to the conduct of every phase of civilized life; but 
the ratio of lawyers, doctors, skilled artisans, etc., needed 
to the entire race is, owing to conditions peculiar to the 
present time, not proportional to that of the white peo- 
ple, either North or South. The reason for this dis- 
parity is that the negro’s greatest and most imperative 
need is the ownership of good homes and the accumula- 
tion of wealth, moral and intellectual training, and 
skilled ability in the production of staple, raw material 
for the world’s commerce. Reckoning on the basis of a 
negro population of 9,000,000 (adults 3,500,000 or 
4,000,000) in this country, an approximate estimate 
shows that there are needed 10,000 or 12,000 educated 
negro preachers, about 10,000 physicians, 5,000 lawyers, 
135,000 teachers, and 1,000,000 skilled artisans, mer- 
chants, etc. Eliminating about 5,000,000 children and 
subtracting the 1,160,000 accounted for in the estimate 
just given, there remains 2,840,000. These should en- 
gage in agriculture and other productive work. They 
represent the greatest educational demand of the race, 
and therefore this demand should be more largely sup- 
plied than that of any other class. That is, industrial 
training, preferentially agricultural, should be given to 
three out of every four persons in the race. 

Of course it goes without saying that the industrially 
trained should also have a good common school educa- 
tion as a pre-requisite to their special training in the 
industries, and to intelligent citizenship. And when I 
refer to industrial and agricultural schools, I mean real 
schools, not shams and fakes. The skilled mechanic 
and the scientific farmer can find remunerative employ- 
ment in the South as he cannot find anywhere else. The 
South has as yet set up no barrier to prevent a man from 
making an honest living on account of the color of his 
skin. We need several more schools in the South like 
Hampton and Tuskegee. The governor of Georgia be- 
lieves that $3,000 should be appropriated by the legisla- 
ture of that state for an industrial and mechanical col- 
lege in each of the eleven Congressional districts of the 
state for white young men. The distribution of these 
schools would give a greater impetus to agriculture in 
the state, and would reach a larger class of white young 
men. 

Every Southern state needs a number of industrial 
and agricultural schools for the colored young men and 
women. I do not believe there need be any fear of an 
over-production of industrially and mechanically trained 
colored people. I am quite sure there is an imperative 
need of scientific farmers thruout the South. 

3. In the third place, we need high grade normal 
schools and colleges for the training of teachers, leaders, 
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and professional men. We need industrial training for 
the masses,—practical education. But in order to have 
competent leaders, cultured and intelligent educators, 
professional men of skill and ability, I plead also not 
only for the higher education of the negro, but the 
highest. I believe it to be the order of Divine Providence 
that the negro shall maintain and preserve his racial 
identity. The race must produce intelligent leaders. 
No race can succeed by allowing another race to do its 
thinking. 

We are going to advocate industrial training for the 
masses; and the best people of my race believe in the 
great work that Booker T. Washington is doing at Tus- 
kegee. But while we love Hampton and Tuskegee, we 
also honor those institutions that stand for the higher 
education of the race. We shall still send our ambitious, 
aspiring students to the best Northern universities, 
where they have proven themselves susceptible of the 
highest intellectual development. 

Negro students from the South, sons of slaves, have 
entered Harvard, Yale, and Brown, and crossed intellec- 
tual swords with the sons of America’s most cultured 
citizens; and these negro boys, with no centuries of 
civilization and culture behind them, no two and a half 
centuries of the white man’s opportunity, have plucked 
laurels and won well merited honors in the greatest 
schools of America. 

The negro race neéds the highest educated men and 
women to train and prepare the future leaders of the 
race; to give encouragement and mspiration to the as- 
piring young men and women who will make these in- 
structors their ideals—these teachers, members of the 
same race, have come in possession of the moral and 
intellectual qualities which fit men and women for use- 
fulness and entitle them to the respect and confidence of 
mankind. 

The black man of the South, with well regulated 
schools in the rural districts, with protection to life and 
property, will purchase and cultivate lands, and will, by 
the aid of industrial education, become an important 
factor in the development of the almost boundless re- 
sources of the South. It is said that the colored laborer 
performs four-fifths of the agricultural labor of the 
Southern states, and all of the unskilled labor. It is es- 
timated that his share in the cotton, corn, wheat, rice, oats, 
etc., amounts to $610,786,183, a sum equal to $8.14 for 
every inhabitant of this country, or $61 per capita for 
every individual of the race. If we divide the total 
amount of these products made in the entire country by 
the population, it will be found that the per capita pro- 
duction is only $27.80, whereas the colored man’s part is 
$61 per capita, thus showing his great activity as an ag- 
ricultural laborer, and the splendid part he is playing in 
the industrial development of the nation. This vast 
contribution to the wealth of the nation is made without 
disturbing the industrial and commercial tranquillity of 
the country by strikes or labor riots of any class what- 
ever. The colored man never strikes unless he is forced 
to do so. 

As the colored man is trained industrially and learns 
the science of agriculture, his contribution to the na- 
tional wealth will be much larger. The leaders of my 
race recognize the present as the most critical period of 
our history as a race, It is the period of adjustment, 
and we know that ovr success will not depend upon the 
conflict, but concord and cooperation with the best 
thought and sentiment of this American nation. The 
Southern negro is becoming serious; he is beginning to 
think. He is striving earnestly to better his condition. 
These lines of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, “The Black Man’s 
Claim,” express very pathetically the condition of my 
race: 

‘‘Out of the wilderness, out of the night, 

Has the black man crawled to the dawn of light; 
Beaten by lashes, and bound by chains, 

A beast of burden with soul and brains, 

He has come thru sorrows and need and woe, 
And the cry of his heart is to know, to know. 
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Finally, I believe in the possibilities of my race 
because I have faith in God. The negro is in Ameri- 
- by the providence of God; he has a mission to per- 

orm. 

2. I am hopeful of my race because I have faith in the 
American people. The trend of public sentiment in this 
country as expressed by its best citizenry moves in the 
right direction. God will keep on hand a sufficient num- 
ber of humanitarians, statesmen, educators, and phil- 
anthropists as the salt of the earth to season the masses, 
and America will become more and more an ideal nation. 

3. Iam hopeful of the negro’s future because I have 
faith in my race. We made a record as slaves for loyalty 
and devotion to every trust committed to us that is 
without a parallel in history. The old plantation melo- 
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dies reveal the inward condition of the race. They 
breathe the spirit of peace and good will, and express as 
best they can the sentiment of the angelic anthem that 
was sung on Bethlehem’s plain that was to be the pro- 
phetic music of the ages. A race that can carry the 
heaviest burdens without murmuring and complaining 
must ultimately succeed. A people who can see the star 
of promise on every storm cloud deserves encourage- 
ment. The race asks for time, help, opportunity, and 
simple justice. Don’t expect us, in less than forty years, 
with very limited opportunities, to measure up to the 
white race with 250 years of unlimited opportunities. 
Give the negro the same opportunity you give to other 
races, and we promise you a negro citizenship of which 
the world will be proud. 





New York City Syllabi. 


The Work in English. 


(Concluded. ) 


Grade ‘5B. 


Composition. —Oral and written reproduction, exercises in 
invention. Model compositions studied and imitated; topical 
rear ye Bs pa and stanzas from memory or dictation. 
Study of simple sentences with compound parts; chief words 
distinguished. 

Penmanship.—Movement exercises; writing from copy. 

Reading.—From readers and other books; the meaning of 
new words. Ethical lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling.—Words from lessons of the grade; stems, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes. 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. : 

Composition. As in the preceding grades. The drills on 
correct forms should include the use of irregular verbs, of 
prepositions, and of personal pronouns forming parts of com- 
pound subjects or objects. ; 

Exercises in invention, model compositions, topical out- 
lines, and paragraphs and stanzas from memory or dictation, 
as in preceding es. 

From the study of sentences with compound parts, the 
agreement of the verb with its subject, the correct use of 
nominative and objective case forms of the pronoun, and the 
punctuation of words in series, should be made clear. 

Pupils should learn todistinguish the subject word, the 
predicate verb, and the complement of the verb. 

Penmanship, as in the preceding Fs es. 

Reading. Several readers more difficult than those read 
in 5A, including Lengfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ (complete); 
DeFoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ’’; Hawthorne’s ‘‘ True Stories 
of New England History ’’, and books to —— the 
work of the grade in nature geography, and history. See 
——— under preceding grades. 

e meaning of new words, as in 4A. 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 
notes. 

Spelling. —At least 300 new words selected from the pu- 
pils’ vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Review 
of words frequently misspelled. 

The stems, prefixes, and suffixes taught should be such as 
occur incommon words; for example, port, re, and ness. 
The presentation of these should be both analytic and syn- 
thetic. The pupils should be trained to get the meaning of 
words, where possible, from the derivation. They should 
give the literal and the current meanings of the words which 
they analyze. 

ounce. —Asin5A. Selections may be made from the 
following list: 


The World Wants Men Anon 
Aladdin i E A 5 4 Lowell 
Psalm of Life . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ Longfellow 
To the Fringed Gentian ‘i a ‘ ryant 
The Planting of the Apple-Tree . : Bryant 
Paul Revere’s Ride . ‘ m . Longfellow 
Barbara Freitchie Whittier 
To-day . Carlyle 


Grade 6A. 


Composition. —Oral and written reproduction; reports, de- 
scriptions, and invention. Model compositions studied and 
imitated; topical outlines; paragraphing. 

Grammar. —Technical grammar with text-book. Sentences 
classified; definitions of the parts of speech. 

Penmanship.—Exercises to secure speed and legibility; 
business form from copy. 

Reading. —From readers and other books. Ethical lessons. 
Use of library books. } 

Spelling.—Selected words; stems, prefixes, and suffixes; 
use of dictionary. 


VII. 


Memorizing. —Prose and poetry. 

Composition.—As in preceding grades. The drills on cor- 
rect forms may include the use of irregular verbs, preposi- 
tions, and relative pronouns. 

The reports on matters of interest should be made orally. 
Pupils should be trained to keep to the subject and to talk 
clearly and coherently. Descriptions of objects, scenes, or 
pictures should be studied, reproduced, and imitated. 

Invention, model compositions, and topical outlines, as in 
preceding grades. 

The principle of paragraphing should be studied thru the 
analysis of model compositions and thru the construction of 
topical outlines for similar compositions. 

rammar.—The work of this grade is a study of the sen- 
tence and of the functions of words in sentences. Simple 
sentences should be separated into their subjects and predi- 
cates. The chief word or words of each part should be dis- 
tinguished. The sentences should become longer and more 
difficult as the work advances. , 

Sentences should be classified according to their use, as 
declarative, interrogative, and imperative. The exclama- 
tory sentence may be treated separately or as an emphatic 
form of each of the three classes just mentioned. 

Parts of Speech. — Words should be classified according to 
their uses in sentences. In the formulation of a definition, 
which should always follow and not precede the study of a 
part of speech, stress should be laid upon this idea of use, 
thus: ‘‘ A noun is a word used as a name.”’ 

Penmanship, as in the preceding grades, with special 
attention to ease, legibility, and speed. 

Reading. —Several readers more difficult than those read in 
5B, including a book of heroic ballads: Lamb’s ‘‘ Adventures 
of Ulysses’’; Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book’’; Hale’s ‘‘A 
Man Without a Country ’’, and books to supplement the work 
of the grade in nature, geography, and history. See sugges- 
tions under preceding grades. Informal talks on books read 
at home, with a view to arousing an interest in good read- 
ing, are of great value. In recommending books the teacher 
should be influenced by the tastes and interests of the indivi- 
dual pupils. 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 
notes. 

Spelling. —At least 300 new words selected from the pu- 
pils’ vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Review 
of words frequently misspelled. 

Stems, prefixes, and suffixes, as in 5B. : 

There should be frequent practice in oe words quickly 
in the dictionary and practice in using the dictionary as an 
aid in spelling and in pronouncing difficult words. 

Memorizing.—As in 5A. Selections may be made from the 


rng of poems assigned for reading and from the following 
ist: ; 

Orpheus with his Lute Shakspere 
The Destruction of Sennacherib Byron 

A Man’s a Man for A’ That . Burns 
The Minstrel Boy ‘ Moore 
Abou Ben Adhem Hunt 

The First Snowfall Lowell 
Nobility . Cary 
Sheridan’s Ride - Read 
Song of Marion’s Men Bryant 


Grade 6B. 
Composition.—Oral and written reproduction of lessons of 

the grade; reports, descriptions, and invention. Model com- 

positions studied and imitated; topical outlines; paragraph- 


ing. : 
Creamed. ~Bebiiviche, inflection, and syntax of the parts 
of speech; pete classified; analysis and synthesis. 
Penmans ip. —Exercises to secure speed and legibility. 
Reading.—From readers and other books; appreciative 
reading of selections from literature. Ethical lessons. Use 
of library books. 
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Spelling.—Selected words; stems, prefixes, and suffixes; 
use of dictionary. _ 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. y 

Composition. — Exercises in oral and written reproduction, 
reports, descriptions, invention, model compositions, topical 
outlines, and paragraphing, as in preceding grades. ‘ 

Grammar. —The instruction should be limited to the subdi- 
vision, inflection, and syntax of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. Only the most im- 
portant subdivisions should be studied; of nouns, two classes, 
common and proper; of pronouns, four classes, personal, in- 
terrogative, relative, and adjective; of adjectives, two 
classes, descriptive and demonstrative; of adverbs, those ex- 
pressing time, place, degree, and manner, and interrogative 
adverbs; and of conjunctions, copulative and disjunctive. 
Rules of syntax should be studied in connection with words 
occurring in sentences. 

Phrases should be classified according to junction, as noun, 
adjective, and adverbial—not according to form. 

Analysis and synthesis should be limited to simple sen- 
tences. 

Penmanship, as in the preceding grades. 

Reading. —Readers more difficult than the readers of 5B, 
including parts of Bryant’s ‘‘ Ulysses Among the Phza- 
cians ’’’, a book of poems on subjects relating to American 
history, as Brander Matthew’s ‘‘ Poems of American Patri- 
otism ’’, and Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales.’’ 

The power of sustained interest is cultivated by the read- 
ing “4 ong selections or of complete works of considerable 
ength. 

Generally, the first reading of a selection chosen for ap- 
preciative study should be rapid, in order that pupils may 
get a conception of the piece of literature as a whole; part 
of the reading may be done by the teacher, part by the pu- 
pils in class, and part by the pupils at home. During the 
second reading, only those difficulties which stand in the 
way of essential meanings should be considered; attention 
should be given to the thought and feeling expressed rather 
than to the form of the selection. 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 


notes. 

Spelling. —At least 300 new words to be selected from the 
pupils’ vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Re- 
view of words frequently misspelled. 

The stems, prefixes, and suffixes, as in 5B. 

Use of dictionary, as in 6A. 

Memorizing.— As in5A. Selections may be made from the 
a of poems assigned for reading, and from the following 

ist: 
The Spacious Firmament. ; i. Addison 
Burial of Sir John Moore. . . Wolfe 


The Builders . ‘ . : : Longfellow 
Old Ironsides . . - : . Holmes 
One by One. ‘ . ‘ : Proctor 

‘‘ Breathes there the man ’’ : . Scott 

The Blue and the Gray . ‘ g Finch 

The White-Footed Deer : Bryant 


Grade 7A. 

Composition.—Study of specimens of narration, descrip- 
tion, exposition, and familiar letters, selected from litera- 
ture; simi'ar compositions from topical outlines; reports on 
home reading; paragraphing. Attention to clearness and 
accuracy. 

Grammar.—Subdivision, inflection, and syntax of the 
parts of speech; phrases and clauses classified; analysis and 
synthesis. 

Reading.—Appreciative reading of at least one master- 
ao of prose and one of poetry. Ethical lessons. Use of 
ibrary books. 

Spelling. —Selected words; synonyms; use of dictionary. 

emorizing.—Prose and poetry, including extracts from 
the literature used for — reading. 

Composition. —The following plan is suggested for a uty 
of specimens of narration, description, exposition, and famil- 
iar letters selected from literature: 

1. The selection should first be read for its general im- 
port. 

2. A more careful second reading should follow for (a) 
subject matter, (b) plan, (c) expression (attention to sen- 
tence structure and choice of words). 

, 3. A third reading for increased appreciation should fol- 
ow. 

The specimens selected should be simple narratives, some 
with and some without plot; descriptions of persons, places, 
flowers, animals, etc. Outlines of the specimens for study 
should be constructed by the pupils under the supervision of 
the teacher; the selections should occasionally be repro- 
duced; the selections may then be imitated. 

Reports on home reading should be made orally, and should 
include accounts of current events gathered from the news- 
papers or magazines. 

To obtain clearness and accuracy special attention should 
be paid to precision in the choice of words and to tlie position 
of words, phrases, and clauses. 

For suggestions concerning correction, paragraphing, cap- 
italization, and punctuation, see preceding grades. 
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Grammar.—The instruction should be extended to subdivi- 
sion, inflection, and syntax of all the parts of speech. 

Verbs should be classified according to use, as transitive, 
intransitive, and copulative, and, according to form, as reg- 
ular and irregular. The active and passive voices of transi- 
tive verbs should be taught. 

The names of tenses should be the following: present, past, 
future, present perfect, past perfect, and future perfect. 
The names of moods should be indicative, imperative, and 
subjunctive. The classes of conjunctions, particularly to be 
considered in this grade, should be the two general classes, 
the co-ordinating and the cE eye vai 

Subordinate clauses should be classified according to func- 
ioe. as noun, adjective, and adverbial—not according to 

orm. 

There should be analysis and synthesis of easy sentences 
of all kinds. Analysis has for its object a clear understand- 
ing of the meaning of language gained thru a careful exami- 
nation and a correct determination of the relations existing 
between its various elements, as words, phrases, and clauses. 
Synthesis should supplement analysis and should include the 
contraction of two or three short; sentences, expressing re- 
lated ideas, into a sentence of appropriate form; for all such 
exercises the material should be supplied by the teacher. 

Reading. —The following is suggested as a general plan 
for the appreciative reading of a masterpiece of literature. 

First reading for general conception; some portions read 
by teacher for the purpose of creating a right atmosphere; 
other portions read aloud by pupils in class; minor portions 
read by —_ at home. 

Second reading for the more careful treatment of impor- 
tant parts, the aim being to bring about an appreciation of 
the beauty of the selection rather than to accumulate a fund 
of information concerning words or allusions. 

Third reading for effective oral rendering of those parts 
of the selection which make special appeals to the pupils’ 
imaginations and sympathies. 

The following are suggested for appreciative reading: 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow-bound’’ and ‘‘ Songs of Labor ’’; — - 
low’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ and parts of ‘‘ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn”’; Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book’’; Dickens’s 
— Carol’’; Hawthorne’s ‘‘The Great Stone 

‘ace.”’ 

Spelling. —At least 300 new words to be selected from the 
pupils’ vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Re- 
view of words frequently misspelled. 

The groups of synonyms taught should enrich the vocab- 
ulary and lead to a discriminating use of language. Pupils 
should be trained (1) to give the meaning common to all the 
words of a group; (2) to give the special meaning of each 
word in the group, and (3) to use each word so as to show 
its distinctive meaning. 

_ Use of dictionary, as in the preceding grades. Practice 
in selecting special meanings to correspond with special uses 
of words. 

Memorizing.—As in 5A, except that the minimum number 
of lines should be eight. Selections may be made from the 
—_ ea for appreciative reading, and from the follow- 
ing list: 


Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz ‘ Longfellow 
To a Waterfowl : : ; é Bryant 
The Finding of the Lyre ; : - Lowell 
The Year's atthe Spring. : : Browning 
“‘It is not growing like a tree’’ : Jonson 
Daybreak . ; : , Longfellow 
Bannockburn ‘ ° Burns 


Grade 7B. 


Composition.—Study of specimens of narration, descrip- 
tion, and exposition, selected from literature; similar com- 
positions from outlines; social and business correspondence; 
reports on home reading. Attention to clearness and accu- 
racy. Application of the rules of syntax in the criticism and 
correction of compositions. 

Grammar. —Systematic review; analysis and classification 
of sentences; functions of word, phrase, and clause ele- 
mas subdivision, inflection, and syntax of the parts of 
speech. 

Reading.—Appreciative reading of at least one master- 
piece of prose and one of poetry of at least 500 lines. Ethi- 
cal lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling. —Selected words; synonyms; use of dictionary. 

emorizing.—Prose and poetry, including extracts from 
the literature used for appreciative reading. 

Composition.—For a study of specimens of narration, de- 
scription, and exposition selected from literature, similar 
compositions from outlines, reports on home reading, atten- 
tion to clearness and accuracy, application of the rules of 
syntax in the criticism and correction of compositions, see 
preceding grades. 

The study of social and business correspondence should be 
confined to useful forms. ‘ 

Grammar.—The purpose of this review is to lead the pupil 
to arrange his knowledge of grammar so that he will grasp 
and retain the subject as a whole. The review should cover 
(1) analysis and daiathontion of sentences, (2) functions of 
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word, phrase, and clause elements, and (3) subdivision, in- 
flection, and syntax of the parts of speech. 

_Verbals should be classified as infinitives, adjective par- 
ticiple, and noun participles. The exercises in analysis and 
synthesis should include simple, complex, and compound 
sentences. The classification of the sentences as simple, 
compound, or complex will naturally follow from the analy- 
sis. A more extensive study of conjunctives with regard to 
their use and force in sentences is of importance in connec- 
tion with the accurate understanding and expression of 
thought, and in the classification of sentences. 

Reading.—As in 7A. The following are suggested for 
appreciative reading: Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline ’’; Bryant’s 
‘* Little People of the Snow ’’; Burrough’s ‘“‘ Birds and Bees; 
Sharp Eyes, etc.’’; Franklin’s ere: and Rolfe’s 
‘Tales from English History in Prose and Verse.”’ 

Spelling, as in 7A. 

emorizing.—Asin7A. The selections may be made from 
the books assigned for appreciative reading, and from the 
following list: 


Thanatopsis : ‘ : : x Bryant 
Charge of the Light Brigade : A Tennyson 
Hohenlinden ‘ ; ‘ : Campbell 
‘‘Good name in manor woman”. a Shakspere 
‘‘ Farewell, a long farewell to all my great- 

ness ”’ ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ Shakspere 
The Bugle Song = 3 ‘ F Tennyson 
‘‘There was a sound of revelry”’ . - Byron 


Grade 8A. 


Composition. —Study of single and related paragraphs of 
narration, description, and exposition, selected from litera- 
ture; writing similar paragraphs from topics; compositions 
from outlines; reports on home reading. Attention to clear- 
ness and accuracy. 

Grammar. —Text-book used chiefly as a book of reference. 
Analysis used to elucidate obscure or complex constructions; 
correction of common errors thru the discovery of good 
usage and the application of the rules of grammar. 

Reading. —Appreciative study of at least one masterpiece 
of prose and one of poetry of at least 1,000 lines. Ethical 
lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling. —Selected words; synonyms; use of dictionary. 

emorizing.—Prose and poetry, including extracts from 
the literature used for appreciative study. 

Composicion.—The plan for the study of a selected para- 
graph should be the same as the plan for the study of a 
whole composition. See 7A. 

For the writing of similar paragraphs from topics, compo- 
sitions from outlines, reports on home reading, and for atten- 
tion to clearness and accuracy, see preceding grades. 

Grammar.—The proper manner of using a text-book as a 
book of reference should be systematically taught. In this 
grade emphasis should be placed upon the connection between 
composition and grammar. 

The exercises in analysis and synthesis should be more 
difficult than those of 7B. Sentences should be selected from 
the reading matter of the grade and from the pupils’ oral 
and written work, to show that clearness and correctness are 
largely dependent upon the arrangement ot modifying words, 
phrases, and clauses. There should be exercises in expand- 
ing, condensing, and re-casting phrases, clauses, and sen- 
tences. Particular attention should be given to the position 
of adverbial modifiers. 

Reading. —The general plan for the reading of master- 
pieces asin 7A. The pupils’ knowledge of grammar may be 
used to elucidate obscure or complex constructions, but the 
analysis should not be permitted to detract from the beauty 
of the selection. 

The following are suggested for es reading: 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘The Deserted Village’’; Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from 
Shakspere ’’; Hawthorne’s ‘‘Grandfather’s Chair’’; Shak- 
spere’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’; Warner’s ‘‘A Hunting of 
the Deer, and other Essays,’’ parts of Webster’s speeches— 
— Hill, Adams, Jefferson; Washington’s Farewell Ad- 

ress. 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 
notes. 

Spelling, as in 7A. 

Memorizing. Asin 7A. Selections may be made from the 
— assigned for appreciative reading, and from the follow- 
ing list: 


‘‘Thou, too, sail on ”’ Longfellow 
‘‘The quality of mercy’’ . ‘ Shakspere 
The Chambered Nautilus. ‘ Holmes 
My Heart Leaps Up : s Wordsworth 
The Brook. : : : Tennyson 
Sound the Loud Timbrel_ . ‘ oore 
‘*T wandered lonely ’’ . RC ‘i Wordsworth 
The Concord Hymn , - . Emerson 
say J ‘ , ‘ ‘ Sill 

arren’s Address . ‘ ;. . Pierpont 
Bunker Hill Oration : F 4 Webster 
Polonius’s Advice. A i . Shakspere 
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Grade 8B. 


Composition.—Study of specimens of narration, descrip- 
tion, and exposition; similar compositions written from out- 
lines; reports on home reading. Attention to clearness and 
accuracy. 

Grammar.—Text-books in grammar used chiefly as books 
of reference. Analysis and syntax. 

Reading. —Appreciative study of at least one masterpiece 
of prose and one of poetry of at least 1,000 lines; attention 
to the more familiar figures of speech. Ethical lessons. Use 
of library books. 

Spelling. —Selected words; synonyms; use of dictionary. 

emorizing.—Prose and poetry, including extracts from 
the literature used for appreciative study. 

Composition. —For a study of specimens of narration, de- 
scription, and exposition, similar compositions written from 
outlines, for reports on home reading and attention to clear- 
ness and accuracy, see preceding grades. 

Grammar. —lIn this grade there should be a review similar 
to that of 7B, but demanding on the part of the pupil more 
intelligence and independence. Pupils should be required to 
study by topics, as the tenses and moods of the verb; the 
person, number, and case of pronouns; phrases; clauses; the 


order of words in sentences; the concords; to furnish illus-: 


trations of the technical terms used, and to use the text-book 
as a book of reference. They should be led to see that the 
truths set forth in the text-books of grammar are merely 
a facts of language which have been discovered and classi- 

ed. 

The exercises in analysis and synthesis should be more 
difficult than those of the preceding grades. : 

Reading. —The general plan for the reading of masterpieces, 
asin 7A. The figures of speech, simile, metaphor, and per- 
sonification should be brought to the notice of pupils as illus- 
trations of them occur in the reading; the effect of these fig- 
ures on the clearness, the emphasis, or the beauty of the 
style should be noted. ’ 

The following are suggested for appreciative reading: 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum’’; Scott’s ‘‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ’’; Lowell’s ‘‘Commemoration Ode’’; Shak- 
spere’s ‘‘ Julius Caesar’’; The Great Debate (Webster and 
Hayne); Lincoln’s ‘‘Gettysburg Address,’’ and ‘‘ Second 
Inaugural.’’ 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introductory 
notes. 

Spelling, as in 7A. 

Memorizing. Asin8A. Selections may be made from the 
books assigned for appreciative reading, and from the fol- 
lowing list: 


Seg | and Union. F ‘ : Webster 
ToaSkylark . . é . , Shelley 
Elegy . , ; ‘ ‘ ; Gray 
The Forest Hymn : . ‘ Bryant 
Commemoration Ode (Division VI.) Lowell 
On His Blindness ; ‘ : ; Milton 
The Way to Heaven 4 ; ‘ Holland 
Sandalphon F : ‘ P ; Longfellow 
‘‘This was the noblest Roman of them all’’ Shakspere 
Gettysburg Address . * a 3 Lincoln 
‘‘ What is so rare as a day in June’’ Lowell 
MEMORIZING FOR ALL GRADES. 
America ; : : ‘ i Smith 
Star Spangled Banner ‘ ‘i ‘ Key | 
Hail Columbia ‘ . ‘ Hopkinson 
Battle Hymn of the Republic ‘ , Howe 
Home, Sweet Home j s $ Payne 
The American Flag. Z , ‘ Drake 
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Various fundamental questions entering into the re- 
construction of the plans of secondary and higher educa- 
tion have been clearly placed before the educators of the 
country in recent months by trusted leaders of national 
prominence. Unfortunately they present only the mas- 
culine view. The woman’s side of the question ought to 
be set forth with equal completeness and authority, be- 
fore the whole problem can be attacked in its most com- 
prehensive entirety. But there is ground for profound 
gratitude that we have gotten as far as we have. The 
contribution made at the Boston convention toward the 
solution of this matter is most satisfactory. If as much 
had been done for the elementary school curriculum, the 
achievement would be deserving of yet higher encomium. 


Dr. Elmer B. Bryan has resigned the position of general 


‘ superintendent of education in the Philippines on account 


of ill health. He will return to his home in Indiana. It 
is expected that Dr. David P. Barrows will succeed Mr. 
Bryan. 

The Manila Times quotes General Smith, secretary of 
public education in the Philippines, as follows on Mr. 
Bryan’s resignation: 

“The fact that Mr. Bryan intends to hand in his resig- 
nation means a great loss to the government, and espe- 
cially to the 800 American teachers, who have much 
confidence in their general superintendent. The educa- 
tion department during the last few months has been 
elevated to a high standard; perfect harmony exists in 
every branch of the department, all due to the successful 
management of Mr. Bryan.” 


Frank Alpine Hill. 


The death of Mr. Frank A. Hill, on September 14, 
closed the life of a singularly worthy successor of that 
immortal educational reformer who served as the first 
secretary of the Massachusetts board of education. Be- 
cause of his unusual modesty and dislike for every form 
of display and pretense he has not received in his time 
fitting acknowledgment of the great debt the educational 
world owes him. If teaching could lay claim to a high 
professional attitude, and truth were valued more than 
cleverness and the tawdry semblances of pedagogical 
zeal, Mr. Hill would have been regarded as one of the 
most influential educators. The peculiar organization of 
the Massachusetts school system renders reforms of any 
magnitude a giant task for the secretary of the board. 
Yet during Mr. Hill’s encumbency legislative measures 
have been inaugurated, so far-reaching in scope and so 
fundamental in character that it would seem as if noth- 
ing short of a revolution could have placed them upon the 
statute-book. There was hardly a ripple to indicate that 
anything unusual was under way when expert supervision 
was extended to every school in the commonwealth; when 
the requirements for the admission to normal schools 
were raised; when the first steps were taken toward the 
state certification of teachers; when the maintenance of 
efficient high schools was recognized as among the essen- 
tial civic responsibilities. To be sure, the credit for these 
and many other things will be claimed by and for others. 
It was Mr. Hill’s way to fix his eye steadfastly upon the 
accomplishment of reforms and to let personal reward 
go to those who aided him. He brought things to pass. 
The history of education in Massachusetts in the time of 





his administration shows this. 


Mr. Hill was born in Biddeford, Me., and was’ edu- 
cated in the high school of that city and at Bowdoin col- 
lege. In 1862 he was elected principal of the Liming- 
ton, Me., academy and the next year became the head 
of the high school of his native town. In 1865 he 
went to Massachusetts. He was principal of the Mil- 
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ford high school to 1870 when he accepted the princi- 
palship of the Chelsea high school. After sixteen years 
of service in Chelsea he was appointed headmaster of 
the English high school at Cambridge. 

In Cambridge Mr. Hill was closely connected with the 
establishment and development of the Cambridge man- 
ual training school for boys. In 1893 he entered 
upon the work of organizing and equipping the new Me- 
chanic Arts school of Boston and was its headmaster when, 
in February, 1894, he was chosen as secretary of the 
Massachusetts state board of education. 

Mr. Hill’s educational service thus covers forty-one 
years. In all this time he has been laboring disinterest- 
edly and continuously to advance the cause of public ed- 
ucation to the best of his ability. How much he has 
done for the introduction and extension of manual train- 
ing, mortal man will never know. He worked quietly, 
persistently and circumspectly for the spread of his 
convictions, seeking his reward in the attainment of the 
end in view. His self-effacement was no mean factor 
in the wonderful success attending his varied and exten- 
sive undertakings. 

Mr. Hill was a scholarly, true and courteous man. 
President Eliot’s definition of a cultivated man was in 
him most fully exemplified. He possessed patience and 
infinite tact. His heart went out to everyone genuinely 
interested in the improvement of the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded the young. It is because of this that 
teachers on meeting him felt that it gave him real 
pleasure to make their acquaintance. He had the high- 
est respect for every worker in the schools, however 
humble the sphere. And he loved children. With these 
qualities he could not but win victories for education. 


A Notable Teacher. 


The death of Dr. Edward North, last Sunday, at 
Clinton, N. Y., will bring a sigh to many, many hearts, 
for not only his pupils but all who came in contact with 
him received personal benefit thereby. He was a be- 
loved teacher. 

The writer in 1850 was examined by him with refer- 
ence to entering Hamilton college. It was easy to ascer- 
tain that the applicant had but a small quantity of Greek 
and Latin, but Mr. North was so kind and gentle that 
the dreaded examination seemed merely a conversation 
between an older and a younger student. This was the 
position of Edward North—that of an older student— 
for nearly sixty years in the college; the feeling he im- 
parted to the students was expressed in their own words, 
“ He is one of us.” 

Mr. North was a most lovable and companionable 
man. To walk from the college to his residence with 
him was an experience not to be forgotten by a student. 
He was not particularly ready as a conversationalist, but 
a sympathetic and genial companion, he listened to what 
the other said, interpreting it in a larger and nobler way 
than the speaker intended. Many a student took his 
difficulties to Professor North, receiving consolation and 
helpful advice. 

In those somewhat distant days Prof. A. J. Upson was 
also connected with Hamilton college. He and Professor 
North almost constituted the faculty, that is as a 
student of those days would remember it. To have done 
a work such as he did is to say that he glorified life. 

A. M. K. 





Miss Richman for Superintendent. 


The board of superintendents has nominated Miss 
Julia Richman, principal of P. S. No. 77, as district 
superintendent, to succeed former Superintendent Charles 
Haskell. The selection brings toa close the long struggle 
for the recognition of women in the supervisory positions 
of the public schools. There are already twowomen dis- 
trict superintendents in Brooklyn. But thus far there 
have been none in Manhattan. 

No woman in the school system is better entitled to the 
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position. She is a graduate of the Normal college, of 
New York, and she taught in P.S. Nos. 59 and 73, 
Manhattan, before asshming the principalship of No. 77. 
She has been a leader among the women teachers of the 
city for several years. The mothers’ meetings, now so 
popular, were originated by her at P. S. No. 77, and she 
first showed the practicability of the ungraded classes in 
grouping the mentally deficient together. 

Miss Richman has also been one of the foremost 
workers at the Educational Alliance for a number of 
years. 

In all probability she will be assigned to duty in dis- 
tricts 14 and 18, until recently supervised by District 
Supt. Joseph S. Taylor. 

The board of education and the city are to be con- 
gratulated upon this excellent choice. Miss Richman is 
deserving of the fullest recognition of her services for 
the New York schools. 


Labor Union Plans Kindergarten. 


In at least one American city the attitude of the 
labor unions toward education is so favorable that it de- 
serves all possible commendation. The Central Federa- 
tion of Labor of Columbus, Georgia, has under considera- 
tion a definite plan for establishing a kindergarten for 
the exclusive benefit of the children of the working 
people of the sity and, in following out this idea, has 
come into communication with President Baldwin, of the 
Columbus Street Railway Company, of Savannah. Mr. 
Baldwin, as is well known, is deeply interested in the 
“Kate Baldwin Kindergarten” at Savannah and has 
assured the union at Columbus of his cordial interest 
and support, so that it now seems probable that the kin- 
dergarten will be opened very shortly. In general it is 
the boast of Columbus that the understanding between 
its employers and the unions is better than in most places. 
Two years ago, for instance, when the employes of the 
street railway line went on strike, President Baldwin met 
the strikers at their hall, made and gained important 
concessions, and terminated the strike within forty-eight 
hours after its beginning. The present proposition for 
a workingmen’s kindergarten is, in a sense, a personal 
tribute to Mr. Baldwin. Further developments in this 
educational undertaking will be interesting to follow up. 


At Last. 

The most important occupation of mankind is agricul- 
ture, and yet the only instructor is the farmer, himself, 
too often an ignorant man. Nature study really em- 
braces the study of growing crops and raising animals. 
Eventually this study will be taken up in all the rural 
schools, and, at last, the first, and shall we not say the 
noblest occupation Of mankind will receive somewhat 
the attention it deserves. 

We note that Teachers college is planning to give 
practical instruction in agriculture. Plans have been 
made for a greenhouse to be equipped with all modern 
appliances, so that experiments can be carried on in win- 
ter as well in summer. Dean Russell wisely says: 

“Tt is important that those who are to spend their 
lives in agricultural pursuits should have as teachers in 
their youth ‘those who take an intelligent interest in 
agricultural problems. It rarely happens that what is 
treated with respect in the school becomes an object of 
contempt out of the school. 

“But I do say that nature study under a teacher who 
has no conception of the principles of agriculture and 
horticulture only half fits one for the work. The ability 
to make a plant grow and to know why it grows are 
surely of as great significance from the educational 
point of view as to know what it is or how to classify it.” 


Commercial Education. 

In a recent issue of the World’s Work Prof. E. D. 
Jones gives a brief sketch of what has been done in fif- 
teen universities and colleges to give young men a broad, 
liberal education, and, at the same time, fit them for posi- 
tions in the commercial world. 

“In the main, the commercial courses planned by the 
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various universities,” writes Professor Jones, “ include 
the following. elements: 

“1. Studies to give mental discipline or general cul- 
ture, as history, for example. 

“2. Science, both theoretical and applied, such as in- 
dustrial chemistry, the application of physics to industry, 
and economic geology. 

“3. Economics, under which is included economic his- 
tory, money, banking, finance, and statistics. 

“4, The technique of industry—a group of new 
branches concérned with wealth production and includ- 
ing the extractive and manufacturing industries—com- 
merce, transportation, and business organization, includ- 
ing the methods of manipulating the resources of invest- 
ors to finance great undertakings. 

“5. Commercial law, involving not only the legal lia- 
bilities connected with every industrial act, but the prin- 
ciples upon which the state regulates competition. 

“6. Modern languages.” 


A Model Curriculum. 


The department of business education of the N. E. A. 
has prepared a model curriculum. It is not expected 
that it will suit every commercial teacher or public school 
superintendent. It is only hoped that it may be of ser- 
vice to all, in that it is suggestive. Allowances must be 
made for local conditions and the personal equation. 

The curriculum follows: 


First Year. 


FIRST HALF —— 
I iikitiis bibs scdinsens com cnpieerinnentiennneneaanstins 
German or French or Spanish.................0.00068 5 
ih nis dalitanens bantu aiaknenmekdnsamnhwainates 5 
Bookkeeping ............... sdinialgivanphiciaiamiwnedincs 3 
Re  ireiincasniunccriiahsanviniincenhnenniamubonnin’ 3 
I iis nnnnnctidininnesnencedniinmeinneencanunn 3 
iksidh ceocnnikactiniewenmiunnntiununmnysives 23 
SECOND HALF 
NE cities cinsaninetsakbcswnennane eeeueneenieicnats 4 
Same Language Continued...............ccseeeeeeeee 5 
MR raiintsovensidisntruide asaandentnsnvticesnnscunin 5 
General History to 800 A. D.......0.. cee eeee eee ee es 4 
I caidas sinioninieianacadaenenehaunarninnnse 3 
IIIS isincints a onnancnsnaniinases scivisipwensiaaites ‘ 2 
I iistaccpiinciguiixcinaisaiiiusinancnbnedmeneien 23 
Second Year. 
FIRST HALF 
History of English Literature; Composition...... 3 
Modern Language Continued...................ceeee 5 
Commercial Arithmetic...............cscccscesccssees 5 
Study of Commercial Products or Local History 
I asc csisitnsisccnstrcascctennzediinn 5 
Bookkeeping .............0+06+ Sai nd aowendlae Ninibenenivn 5 
is iiladixadceninilihlnshtinkincianriceimenionveses 23 


SECOND HALF 
History of English Literature; Commercial 
NN ido cdccancciensixenenwsandcens 


English and European History............... pains 
Commercial Geography ........sccccssesscscasessesees 
I eicrriidkiéss cxdiea Vousouscdecenitxaneianiadligata 
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Third Year. 


FIRST HALF 
Rhetoric and Composition................sceeeeseeees 
I iii es cstnskincevananinnceieratentes 
PR Oe I iinscicinsccinctnsssesccecseciancaee 
Bookkeeping and Office Practice.................... 
First Language Continued or Second Modern 
Language or Shorthand and Typewriting........ 
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SECOND HALF 
ET NE? POO 
Physics or Chemistry Continued.................... 
nds cunchbessvips sebevenbuaehtsas dover 
EN UO MID ascnscnsnanecevanecsvensacceioes 
Election of First Half Continued................... 


(RE Se OR reer aeiist 23 


Fourth Year. 

bee, FIRST HALF. 
English Literature, Themes and Parliamentary 
SIAL i cin cktinioks'n bniiaieeeb be eiachibNe NN NiNs 
Be Oe COR acces nccicnsnccasecnnsescnscneds 5 

15 Periods to be selected from 

Language Elected Continued or Shorthand and 
Typewriting Continued.....................0. 
Physics or Chemistry............ ....s.00« paaieissinannine 
EEE SMI sipacccvnorsssendensssanieeces* : 
iin cc caiiui cccsiskabvarnenebeaeiiain ones 
EH alinccins icine dntiiknksepreabibnsan 

SECOND HALF 
incivhcighncidvcs bnkbeeneenaiabens 
SI ais dindeasinuvarbenihchsiehinennncsss 

15 Periods to be selected from 

Same Election Continued...................ss0esee-+- 
Physics or Chemistry Continued.................... 
Accounting, Organization and Auditing..... ..... 
Advanced Commercial Arithmetic.................. 
Advertising, Study of Trade Journals and Com- 
I i itiinitincinsnicesiscevcantiansxs 
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As to Private Schools. 


The effort of private schools to keep the public ad- 
vised as to their existence and advantages is one of the 
striking features of the times. There have been those 
who have supposed that the improvement in the build- 
ings and the additions to the course of study would 
annihilate the private schools, but this has not only not 
been done but really has increased their number. There 
is not a town, not even a village of moderate size but will 
sustain a private school if the teacher really understands 
the principle and practice of teaching. This mainly 
comes from one cause. Those who teach in the private 
schools must produce favorable personal impressions on 
the pupils; this re-stated means that the teacher must 
have a personal pleasure in the society of the pupil. It 
is an old proverb that “People are not apt to go where 
they are not wanted.” This is especially true of children. 

The head of an important “ Teachers’ Bureau ” lately 
expressed his views concerning private schools: 

“Yes, the private schools are very prosperous, and 
they are increasing in number. Some of the buildings 
just erected are really palatial, the fees are increasing 
too. There is a difference between public and private 
school which is not easy to explain—it does not wholly 
come from the fact that the pupils pay or that the 
pupils are a picked class. I am inclined to think it lies 
in the teacher. 

“T have found that apublic school teacher does not 
succeed well in a private school and vice versa. I find 
that the principal of a private school hesitates to em- 
ploy a teacher who has not been already in a private 
school. They are far more exacting than the public 
school officials. They often require letters from par- 
ents who have patronized them; they demand agreeable 
manners. I remember sending a fine scholar to the 
principal of a private school who wanted a competent 
man, and was surprised that he was not engaged. The 
reason given me was that, ‘His table manners were 
awful; he ate succotash with his knife.’ 

“Again, I was consulted by a gentleman and his wife 
who had come from Ohio to place their daughter in a 
private school. I went with them to three private 


schools; at the third we were ushered into a palatial par- 
lor, and I saw it produced a strong impression. 


The 
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calm manners of the principal added tv this and the 
parents made no protest to the, $1,000 named as the 
charge for board and tuition for one year. He remarked, 
as we passed down thesteps, ‘To be a year in the society 
and surroundings of that woman is worth what she 
charges.’ 

“T have had good teachers who failed in private schools, 
but who succeeded afterwards in public schools; not 
every one can teach in a private school. I think the 
ideal is different. In most private schools the teacher 
receives the pupils in the morning and parts with them 
at night as one would with guests invited to a feast. It 
is not the case (as is often supposed) that the pupils do 
as they choose in a private school. I visited a very 
popular young ladies’ school in this city and while walk- 
ing thru a recitation room with the principal she saw 
some bits of paper on the floor. ‘Who sat here,’ she 
demanded of the teacher at the desk. ‘ Miss Blank,’ 
was the reply. ‘Send for her’ said the principal. The 
pupil who appeared was a handsomely dressed young 
lady of eighteen years. ‘Is this your doing?’ The 
pupil assented. ‘Then pick them all up and put them 
in the waste basket.’ This being dune we went on. | 
do not think a stricter teacher than she ever existed in a 
public school.’ 

As I look at it the ideal in a public school is scholar- 
ship; in a private school: it is culture—which covers 
scholarship, manners, and uprightness of conduct. The 
parents are taken much into consideration. A pupil is 
made to write a letter home weekly and if this does not 
show improvement, the teacher hears from it. So that 
he bears the pupil on his mind a great deal more than is 
the case of the public school.” 

A periodical of high standing says the private schools 
are recruited largely from the prosperous and most in- 
telligent of our populations; they have at their com- 
mand the virtue of self sacrifice on the part of the 
teachers; the pupils bring in the atmosphere that is 
found inthe best homes—an atmosphere of industry and 
culture; the financial and social backing they have is an 
element of power; and finally the head of sucha school and 
the assistants are not selected by a board of men elected 
by indifferent and ignorant people. 


COPA 
Mathematics Applied. 


Northwestern university is to introduce the Perry sys- 
tem of practical mathematics in its mathematical courses. 
Instead of relying on demonstrations made by someone 
else and embodied in a text-book, the student is com- 
pelled to study out his own solution. 

“Demonstrations learned in this way become a part 
of the student’s mental machinery,” says Professor White, 
of the university. ‘There are many artificial exercises 
in algebra and geometry, which will be eliminated under 
the new system. The great need is to teach only the 
modern problems which will face the students of mathe- 
matics. Areas of rectangles and other plane figures are 
to be calculated from actual measurements made by the 
students themselves. Volumes and surfaces of solids will 
be studied in the same way. The distinction between 
lengths, areas, volumes, etc., will become instinctive by 
this means. . 

“ Another feature of this system is that nothing is 
taught in algebra and geometry that is not useful. The 
ordinary method of spending many years upon the formal 
study of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and calculus 
may be of value in the development of the logical faculty, 
but it is unsuitable for the practical man. Example is 
better than precept. A fundamental place is given to 
typical worked-out examples; such might occur in the 
workshop or drawing office.” 

This new method of teaching mathematics will be under 
the direction of Floyd Field, a graduate of Wilmette col- 
lege, Oregon, and a master of arts of Harvard. He has 
taught for three years, two at the Cambridge high school 
and one at Pennsylvania state college. 
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Letters. 








The Teachers’ Extension Course. 


On page 215 of THE JOURNAL I found some remarka- 
ble statements. I was a subscriber for THE JOURNAL from 
1878 to,1890, when I gave up teaching. My daughter, 
however, brings the paper to me quite regularly and tho 
busy in agricultural matters (what you might call 
“nature study”), I find time to look at its pages with 
care. I say I was really surprised to see that the 
teachers had taken up further preparation in real 
earnest. 

It appears that nearly 100 (94 to be exact) had joined 
together to increase their fitness as teachers. This is a 
glorious sign of better things; there will surely be a 
“profession” of teaching in the future. I well recall 
the efforts of THE JOURNAL to bring this movement 
about, and proposed the matter to several, but found no 
response. They said, “I have too much to do now!” 
One young woman who had been a year at the Normal 
college said, upon reading THE JOURNAL article, “ Why, 
they want to kill us, I believe.” 

The days of Kiddle, Calkins, Harrison, Jones, Fanning 
and Jasper were not auspicious; yet all these were good 
andtrue men. But it was impossible then to conceive 
of the changes that have come about. The school 
trustees have all vanished; they were obstacles to prog- 
ress, tho few saw it; they had “friends to reward,” and 
often punished those that did not shout praises to them. 

I must refer to the Stout Manual Training school 
which is so well described on pages 206-7, because I did 
not believe in the manual training idea. I was well ac- 
quainted with Superintendent Harrison and knew how 
he felt. But on his return from the inspection he made 
of the manual training schools he was obliged to speak 
in favor of them. “Brown, THE JOURNAL is entirely 
right,” he said, much to my confusion. I felt I must fol- 
low a man like Harrison, an educational giant, and so I 
flopped over. In a year or two I visited the new train- 
ing school in Baltimore and came back convinced. 

The changes that have been wrought by Superintend- 
ent Maxwell show him to be a man of educational might. 
He approves of progress, and now having no school 
trustees to thwart him, obstinate as pigs, as Kiddle and 
Jasper did, he sits like an engineer on a first class loco- 
motive and puts on steam. Success to him. 

New Jersey. J. C. W. Brown. 


BPN 


Resignation of Superintendent Bryan. 


The announcement that will soon be in the papers of 
the “ States” of Supt. Elmer E. Bryan, who has been at 
the head of Philippine education, will give regret to 
those who know his earnestness and capacity. It has 
been announced in the Manila Times, and also that his 
successor will be D. P. Barrows; this gentleman is ex- 
ceedingly conrpetent, but I wish we might have a man 
from Massachusetts or New York. Several names have 
been proposed by a little junta of teachers. 

General Smith, who is secretary of public education here, 
has written a letter to the Manila Times in which he 
refers to the efficiency of Mr. Bryan in glowing terms. 
All of the 800 American teachers speak strongly in be- 
half of Mr. Bryan, but his health has suffered greatly 
and he ought to return to the “ States.” 

The outlook here is favorable but the obstacles seem 
almost too much for endurance. In the first place there 
is no educational sentiment; the Filipinos send their 
children to school because they are told to do it; if they 
were told to cut off their ears they would do it. Then 
the children are lazy; don’t want to learn; don’t want to 
sit still; don’t want to mind. We often feel that one- 
tenth of the labor we bestow here would yield quadruple 
in the “States.” One teacher said, “ Candidly, I think 
they are better off without education, that is, this gen- 
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eration; the next may show improvement.” I see some 
of your papers come across the Pacific; they are eagerly 
read. J. Mc. G. 
Manila. 
EXPER 
Justly Larned. 


You have given in the “Private School Number” 
of THE JOURNAL such an amount of most valuable in- 
formation that I for one beg to thank you. lt is appar- 
ent that the rapidly growing interest in the private 
schools must be founded on the belief that the teachers 
in these schools understand some phases of the educa- 
tional question that those in the public school do not. 
I wish to say that the study of education has been taken 
up and prosecuted for years in the private schools. 
We have many of your publications; The Institute’ is a 
wonderful paper; my teachers value it, / 

Fitch School. E. C. GERMAIN. 


EXPN 
The Late W. W. Pendergast. 


The death of Mr. William Wirt Pendergast, former 
state superintendent of the Minnesota schools, has been 
deeply mourned by those interested in educational affairs 
in our section of the country. Mr. Pendergast died on 
July 17 at his home in Hutchinson, Minn., where he had 
spent the last few years of his life in retirement from his 
labors. 

Mr. Pendergast was born in New Hampshire in 1822, 
He entered Bowdoin college, but circumstances fcom- 
pelled him to leave before graduation. He at once be- 











W. W. Pendergast. 


gan teaching and gained his first experience in the dis- 
trict schools. 

In 1855 he went tc Minnesota and continued his work 
as a teacher. He served as principal of the high school 
at Hutchinson, Minn., and iater as county superintend- 
ent in McLeod county. From 1882 to 1889 he was as- 
sistant superintendent of public instruction in Minnesota. 
In 1889 he was made principal of the Minnesota School 
of Agriculture. His success in that position was strik- 
ing. He made the education of the school useful above 
all else. 

In 1893 Mr. Pendergast was appointed superintendent 
of public instruction. Among the most important of his 
many improvements was the beginning of the consolida- 
tion of rural schools. In January, 1899, he retired 
from office to spend the remainder of his life as a private 
citizen. He was a liberal contributor to the New Ansgar 
college in Hutchinson. G. H. M. 

Minnesota. 





The way to regain your health after sickness is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it 
tones the whole system. 
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Notes of New Books, 


oe 





_ Jesuit Education: Its History and Principles viewed in the 

light of Modern Educational Problems, by Robert Schwicker- 
ath, S. J.—This is a valuable addition to the English liter- 
ature on Jesuit Education which up to the appearance of 
this book consisted of but one book from the Jesuit view- 
point:—Hughes’ ‘‘ Loyola and the Educational System of 
the Jesuits.”’ 

The author presents his book in two parts, after 
an introduction on the modern criticism of Jesuit Edu- 
cation. Part I is devoted to the history of the educational 
system of the society of Jesus; and Part II to the principles 
of the Ratio Studiorum, wherein its theory and practice are 
viewed in the light of modern educational problems. 

Part I is somewhat controversial in tone, the author ex- 
plaining his position by stating in the introduction:—‘‘ As so 
many features of the Jesuit system have been misrepre- 
sented, a work of this kind must, at times, assume a polem- 
ical attitude. Painful as controversy is, the unfair criticism 
of many writers has compelled me to contest their positions.’’ 

In Part II the author points out the necessity of a wise 
censervatism in courses of study and the adaptability of the 
Ratio. As is to be expected he takes ground against prema- 
ture specialization, showing its dangers for moral and in- 
tellectual training, and upholds the value of the study of the 
classics. 

Teachers in elementary schools will find much of special 
value to them in chapters XVI, XIX, and XX. The first 
treats of ‘‘The Method of Teaching in Practice;’’ the sec- 
ond of ‘‘ School Management,’’ subdivided into these topics: 
Authority, Punishments, Impartiality, Discipline in the 
Classroom, Politeness and Truthfulness, Some ial Helps; 
andthe last chapter treats of ‘‘The Teachers’ Motives and 
Ideals.’’ All these chapters are very helpful from a peda- 
gogical viewpoint, having been carpe | a practical teacher 
with much experience. (Published by B. Herder, St. Louis, 
Mo.—Pp. XV. 687.) J. W. D. 


Wood Folk at School, by William J. Long. ‘‘Wood Folk 
Series,’’ Book Four.—This book is essentially an abbrevia- 
tion of the ‘‘ School of the Woods,’’ published in 1902, so 
adapting it better to usein schools as a nature study reader. 
It gives in very pleasing form many of the author’s obser- 
vations of the methods pursued by animals in teaching their 
young how to secure food and to avoid the dangers to which 
they are exposed. The illustrations are vivid and clear, and 
are only second to a view of the animals themselves. Such 
books are specially calculated to awaken a desire to visit 
the woods and see for one’s self. (Ginn & Company; Bos- 
ton and London.) 


The Training of Wild Animals, by Frank C. Bostock, 
edited by Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S., is an animal book out of 
the ordinary, for the writer, Frank C. Bostock, has spent 
his life with wild beasts and knows all their ways, their 
whims, their good points, and their bad. The book tells in- 
terestingly how the lad, Bostock, proved his fitness for an 
animal trainer despite his father’s hope of a Church of Eng- 
land career for his son; of thirty years’ experiences with 
lions and tigers, elephants, and other wild creatures, and 
gives many details of the training—always a work of unlim- 
ited patience, courage, and endurance—which tames the wild 
animal into his trainer’s puppet. It has many illustrations, 
showing animals in attitudes they have been madeto assume 
by their trainers. (The Century Company, NewYork. Price, 
$1.00.) 


My Woodland Intimates,by Effie Bignell. —The title of this 
book clearly indicates its contents. It is a study of various 
phases of nature at different seasons by a genuine nature 
student and one who has the gift of expression to a remark- 
able degree. Of course, first-hand knowledge of nature is 
better, but, if one is pent up in city walls, this fresh presen- 
tation of the charms of woodland life will approach in charm 
an actual contact with rural scenes. The Eden thru which 
the author conducts the reader is an Eastern New Jersey 
haunt and its immediate neighborhood. For the closing in- 
terview the reader is transported ‘‘ to a beloved nook among 
the Laurentian mountains—a blessed spot where the noisy 
voice of progress has not yet been heard, and where nature 
speaks without let or hindrance.’’ The book is beautifully 
printed and has a number of beautiful head-piece illustra- 
tions that a one in imagination to the heart of the wild 
00.) (The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. Price, 
$1.00. 


The latest book by Jack London, The Call of the Wild, is 
an interesting story of a dog. We have had ‘‘dog stories’’ 
before in recent fiction but this latest one is perhaps the most 

werful of them all. Telling its story in a straightforward 

onest, and vigorous manner, it deals with a dog called 
Buck. who is stolen from his home in California, taken to 
the Klondike and put to drawing sledges. He becomes the 
leader of the team and the best sledge-dog in Alaska. 
Thruout the whole book the development of the primoridal 
beast is emphasized. The book contains a moral truth and is 
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at the same time erties. Sve qualities which do 
not always go together. The book is published in the best 
style of the Macmillan ce am . The illustrations are b 
Philip R. Goodwin and Charles Livingston Bull. The boo 
was decorated by Charles Edward Hooper. (The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Letters and Lettering, by Frank Chouteau Brown.—This 
book is intended for those who have felt the need of a varied 
collection of oe of standard forms, arranged for con- 
venient use. The alphabets illustrated, while primarily in- 
tended to exhibit the letter shapes, have in most cases been 
so arranged as to show how the letters compose into words, 
except in those instances where they are intended to be used 
only as initials. The — of classic and medieval 
letters to modern usage has been, as far as possible, sug- 
gested by sharing modern designs in which similar forms are 
employed. The treatise contains two hundred examples of 
standard and modern alphabets. Some of its chief features 
are the following: (1) The "pe number and great range of 
examples it contains. (2) The careful selection of these ex- 
amples for their practical modern usefulness. (3) The 
convenient arrangement of these examples. In all the im- 
portant alphabets not only is each letter shown separately, 
but word-formalities are also "pe which show at a glance 
how lettering of that style will actually appear. (4) De- 
tailed explanations and measured diagrams are given. (5) 
There are a great many examples of the work of modern 
letterers. The text is practical; with explicit directions as to 
detail, A separate chapter is devoted to the needs of the 
rn in which tools, materials, methods of procedure, 
and faults to be avoided are discussed. (Bates & Guild 
Company, Boston, Mass. Price, $2.00, net.) 


In Felix Robert Hichens has given us a study of the men- 
tal, moral, and physical decline of a victim of the morphia 
habit. Felix Wilding is an uncommon type, even in the 
complex drama of life in modern London. This rare speci- 
men of the human species the author has pictured in wonder- 
fully realistic colors. An odd character is this Felix, yet the 
reader recognizes characteristics in him that he possesses 
himself, so that, after all, there is the touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin. There are other characters in 
the book in which we become interested. Sam sa pra 
who conducts a ‘‘school of journalism’’ near Norfolk street, 
Strand, seems mg | real, as do his light-hearted pupils. Then 
there are Happy Hal, of the ’alls, and his wife, and Marza, 
the brilliant literary brute of Italy, and King Marshall, the 
solemn seeker of truth to embody in fiction, and the patient, 
excellent mother of Felix. There is a great deal said about 
Balzac in the story and there is much of Balzac’s method in 
its construction. It is not a book for an idle hour, yet it is 
one whose reading is worth while and which will make a deep 
impression on the mind. (F.A.Stokes Company, New York.) 


It has long been known that Paris is the gayest city in the 
world. The Parisians seem to have a genius for inventing 
new ways in which to amuse themselves and the rest of the 
world. To the lover of the novel and the picturesque, there- 
fore, the volume by F. Berkeley Smith, How Paris Amuses 
Itself, will have an especial charm. The author conducts us 
thru many scenes brilliant with color and light and bustling 
with life. We visit the shows of the Champs-Elysées; we 
go on atour among the cafés, and see how the French me- 
tropolis dines, and, if there is any city in the world that 
knows how to dine well, it is this same Paris; next, we are 
taken among the bars and boulevards; to Montmartre, the 
kingdom of artistic Bohemia; to the cabarets, to the cir- 
cuses and fetes foraines, to the theaters, and on a tour on 
and along Parisian waters. To the stranger, unaccustomed 
to such scenes, the life and whirl of Paris must be bewilder- 
ing and, withal, fascinating. Next to the enjoyment of go- 
ing to the of is that of reading the graphic descriptions in 
this book. The author has had an eye particularly for odd 
characters and events and the camera has aided him where 
words were inadequate. The one hundred and thirty-five 
illustrations are furnished by the author and other artists. 
sg & Wagnalls Company, New York. Price, $1.50, 
net. 

The One Woman, by Thomas Dixon, Jr., is undoubtedly a 
story which will hold the attention and interest, but it has 
more of the lurid melodramatic than one is accustomed to 
look for in the productions of Doubleday, Page & Company. 
It is essentially a love story of three men and two women. 
The only socialism, about which novelists apparently know, 
that dealing with marriage, plays a prominent part in this 
new novel. The power of religion is introduced to offset this 
force, which the author conceives of as only a dream of “‘ fel- 
lowship and solidarity,’’ leading back to the barbarism of the 
herd. The style is rough in places, but, as a whole, the story 
is readable. (Doubleday, Page & Company. Price, $1.50.) 


The last novelefthe group of three that Emile Zola wrote, 
toward the close of his literary career has been translated 
into English by Earnest A. Vizetelly. The French titles of 
the three are ‘‘ Fécondité,’’ ‘‘ Travail,’’ and ‘‘ Vérité.’”’ 
The translator claims that these books are destined to have 
about as much influence in changing social conditions as 
Jean Jacques Rousseau’s’’ Nouville Héloise,’’ the ‘‘Contrat 
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Social ’’ and ‘‘ Emile on 1’Education.’’ In Truth the Drey- 
fus case ees pm ig Those who followed that cele- 
brated case know that Zola had much to do with it, and 
hence what he wrote was from personal knowledge. The 
chief interest however centers around the trial of a Jewish 
schoolmaster for a crime of which he is not guilty. Thruout 
the story characters are introduced that Frenchmen at least 
will recognize as drawn from life. The charge against 
Zola has been that he carried realism to the verge of coarse- 
ness, and even beyond the verge. He certainly is plain 
spoken; we leave the reader to judge whether he has over- 
stepped the line in this book. (John Lane, New York. 
Price, $1.50.) 


The Tu-Tze’s Tower, by Louise Betts Edwards, is a story 
decidedly above the average. The scenes are novel, in far- 
away Asia, but the author invests them with so much inter- 
est that they appear oddly natural and near. Besides, the 
story possesses that rather unusual quality known to the 
critics as atmosphere. The plot is out of the ordinary and 
the character drawing good, while the material is handled so 
skilfully that the reader is — guessing to the end. Onthe 
whole, it is a story well worth reading. (Henry T. Coates 
& Company, Philadelphia. ) 


Principles of Home Decoration, by Candace Wheeler, is a 
study of beauty in house interiors, based on the principles of 
art. Underlying laws are given and explained, followed by 
examples of successful application. The philosophy of color 
is fully set forth, and, while due stress is laid upon the im- 
portance of personal taste, it is clearly shown that light and 
situation may enhance or actually destroy the effect of any 
scheme of color chosen without due reference to these im- 

rtant factors. The chapters relate — to the 

asis of good decoration, floors and floor covering, libraries, 
color, draperies, bed-rooms, walls, furniture, halls, ceilings, 
and dining-rooms. Decorators will find the book helpful, but, 
in addition, it will be welcomed by thousands of home seek- 
ers, whose range of experiment has not been wide enough to 
warrant successful practice. (Doubleday, Page & Company, 
New York. Price, $1.80, net.) 


Practical Points in Nursing for nurses in te prac- 
tice, with an appendix containing rules for feeding the sick; 
recipes for invalid foods and beverages: weights and meas- 
sures; a dose list, and a full ee! of medical terms and 
nursing treatment by Emily A. M. Stoney, graduate of the 
training school for nurses, Lawrence, Mass., and late super- 
intendent of training school for nurses, Carney Hospital, 
Boston,'Mass. The author endeavors to give full and ex- 
plicit directions for all the various conditions that may arise 
in the practice of a nurse. Beginning with the general 
duties, and so showing the general qualifications essential to 
a nurse, the arrangements of the room are fully detailed, 
followed by the specific treatment of the patient. The 
special duties arising in operative cases, both in the prepar- 
aration of the patient for the operation and in the after 
care, are —— treated. Full directions are given for su- 
turing and bandaging, with the special treatment of frac- 
tures and sprains. One chapter is devoted to nursing in 
special diseases, with the list made so full as to cover nearl 

every case that may arise. The appendix is of specia 
value. (W. B. Saunders & Company, Philadelphia, New 
York, and London.) 


The Utility of an Academic or Classical Education, for 
young men who have to earn their own living and who ex- 

ect to pursue a commercial life is an investigation into this 
important subject by R. T. Crane, of Chicago. In this he 
has given the opinions of college men, business men, and 
professional and technical men, and adds a general discus- 
sion. (Published by the author.) 


Life of Luther, with several introductory and concluding 
chapters from general church history, is a little book by 
Gustav Just, teacher at the Bethlehem Evangelical Lutheran 
school at St. Louis, Mo. It gives, in brief space, the early 
history of the Christian church and its prominent represen- 
tatives, then an account of the life of Luther, and a history 
of the Lutheran church in America. It has a number of ex- 
cellent illustrations. (Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. Price, 25c.) 


How to Bring up Your Children was written by John 
Locke over two hundred years ago, and, altho there have 
been great changes in the world since then, his treatise is 
just as valuable as when written. This is because its au- 
thor was a deep student of human needs, and gave expres- 
sion to some of his best thought in this work. ‘‘A sound 
mind in a sound ae J ”? is the basis on which he founded his 
theory of child development. The essay is given here with- 
out note or comment, and indeed it needs none. Indeed 
much of the work. might have been written by a present day 
writer, so well does it set forth abuses as well as needs of 
the time. Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don; imported by A. WesselsCompany, 7-9 West 18th street, 
N. Y. Price, $0.50.) 


The Sacrifice of the Shannon, by W. Albert Hickman, has 
for its subject the experiences of ships in the winter in the 
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ice-bound St. Lawrence gulf. The author’s descriptions 
are vivid from personal knowledge of the scenes he de- 
scribes. One acquainted with those parts will recognize 
certain places from the descriptions given. There are some 
well drawn and interesting characters, some of whom 
amuse us with their droll Scotch dialect. On the whole, the 
story is one decidedly worth reading. There are several 
spirited illustrations. (F. A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


Hints to Golfers, by Niblick, is a book that will surely 
have a host of readers. The author makes this assertion: 
‘Golf is probably the most scientific of all out-door games, 
requiring as much accuracy of stroke as tennis and far more 
judgment than cricket or base-ball.’’ The writer is in no 

ition to affirm or deny this statement, not being a golfer 
imself, but he knows it is claiming a great deal. However 
the game must have some remarkable qualities in order to 
attract to it thousands of enthusiasts. The book is noted 
for the elaborate detail in which the author has discussed 
the scientific points of the game. Here in lucid language 
principles are explained which many who have spent a life- 
time over the game have not yet mastered. The humor that 
is thrown into some of the illustrations all golfers and also 
the uninitiated will surely appreciate. (The Baker & Tay- 
lor Company, New York.) 


Songs and Stories of Tennessee, by John Trotwood Moore, 
comprises, as the title implies, a collection of brief pro- 
ductions relating to a region that has produced a host of 
‘‘fair women and brave men.’’ The author has an intense 
patriotism for his state along with that of a broader kind, 
and he has here expressed the Southern feeling and thought 
along with an enthusiasm for Old Glory. 

While his dialect might be questioned here and there it is 
in the main good. These tales and sketches and poems will 
interest not only those native to the regions described, but 
a host of those who have never set foot on Tennessee soil. 
The illustrations are by Howard Weeden and Robert Dickey. 
(Henry T. Coates & Company, Philadelphia. ) 


What Shall I do to be Saved? Words of advice, warning, 
and encouragement to the unsaved, pointing out the way of 
salvation, and the requirements necessary to obtain it, by E. 
D. Byrum.—By many examples from the New Testament 
the author shows how Jesus dealt with the cases of various 
persons who came to Him, and applies them to every-day 
needs. The author relates many anecdotes to explain his 
views. The book has many illustrations. (Gospel Trumpet 
Publishing Company, Moundsville, W. Va.) 





Art of Rest 
May Be Acquired and Used With Great Benefit. 


Complete and restful poise of the body and mind is an art 
not easily gained. 

Perhaps nothing brings one as much content, comfort, 
happiness and pleasure as those conditions of easy, restful, 
resourceful, and well-balanced mind and body, that make of 
work a pleasure and the dally life happy and peaceful. 

The nervous housewife busy with a hundred duties and 
harassed by children; the business man, worried with the 
press of daily affairs, debts, etc., cannot enjoy the peace and 
restful repose and healthful nervous balance unless they 
know how. 

There is a way. First and foremost the stomach must be 
consulted. That means — off coffee absolutely, for 
the yo eo | stimulant and the resulting depression is a 
sure ruin to the nervous system, and the whole condition of 
health and happiness rests upon stomach, nerves, and mind. 

Start with the stomach, that is the keystone to the whole 
arch. Stopusing things that break down its power, upset its 
nervous energy and prevent the proper digestion of the food 
and the consequent manufacture of healthful blood and 
nerves, brains and tissues. 

When you quit coffee take on Postum Food Coffee. That 
is like stopping the payment of interest and starting on a 
career where you are loaning money and — interest. 
The good results aredouble. You stop poisoning the system 
with coffee and start building up the brokendown nerve cells 
by powerful elements centained in Postum. These are pure 
food elements ably selected by experts for the purpose of 
— ing just the thing required by nature to perform this 
rebuilding. 

These are solid, substantial facts and can be proven clearly 
to the satisfaction of anyone, by personal experience. Try 
the change yourself and note how the old condition of 
shattered nerves and worried mind changes to that feeling 
of restful poise of a well balanced nervous system. 

The managing physician of a hygienic sanitarium in Indiana 
says that for five — in his practice he has always insisted 
upon the patients leaving off coffee and taking Postum Food 

ffee with the most positive, well defined results and with 
satisfaction to the most confirmed coffee toper. 

The Doctor’s name will be furnished by the Postam Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous little bool , 
‘“‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Influential German newspapers are 
urging the government to limit the num- 
ber of foreigners instructed in the Ger- 
man technical schools, which are over- 
crowded. Out of a total of 14,626 stu- 
dents 2,242 are foreigners. Nearly half 
of these are Russians, tho there are some 
Americans. Besides giving trade com- 
petitors the benefit of German knowledge, 
it is alleged that the overcrowding pre- 
vents the Germans from getting the best 
results from the instruction. 


A mechanical training school is to be 
built in Jackson, Tenn. This is an inter- 
esting development, as there is only one 
other school of like character in the 
South, the other being at Louisville. 


Private generosity in Salt Lake City is 
giving the school children the full year 
of schooling which the municipal authori- 
ties have failed to provide. Money was 
lacking for the teachers’ salaries, and, 
but for a popular rally, the schools would 
= have closed, temporarily, at 
east. 


Josephine Elliott, of Newcastle, Ind., 
has been appointed director of music in 
the schools of San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Dr. William C. Joslin, principal of the 
high school at Scranton, Pa., has been 
elected principal of the high school at New 
Brunswick, N. J. Dr. Joslin is a gradu- 


ate of Brown university, and he has. 


taught in several cities of New York 
state. 


Arthur A. Bacon, of Geneva, N. Y., 
has been appointed to the department of 
physics at Hobart college. 


The Jersey City, N. J., board of fi- 
nance has ordered the payment of $85,- 
000 for a tract of wl for a new high 
school. The purchase was made some 
months ago, but it was discovered that 
taxes were owed on the property. The 
board of finance refused to pay for the 
land until the arrearages in taxes were 
settled. 


The Sugar Grove, Pa., academy has 
received $12,000 as a gift from the 
United Brethren church. The _ school 
was established and is conducted by that 
denomination. 


The bill introduced in the Alabama 
legislature, taking from the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial institute a portion 
of the appropriations made yearly by the 
state, has been adversely reported by 
the committee on education. 

The appropriation now being made 
will be continued. 


After carefully investigating the claims 
of a large number of towns in western 
Michigan, the state board of education 
has located the new state normal school 
in Kalamazoo. The state board made 
several requirements; a suitable site of 
not less than twenty acres; free gas, 
electric light, sewage and water connec- 
tions; all streets adjacent to the site to 
be graded and maintained in first class 
condition; cement walks to be laid along 
the streets bounding the site; the use of 
a public school building for a training 
school until the school shall build one; 
the city to pay one-half the salary of all 
teachers employed in the training school; 
and a cash gift of $40,000. Work will be 
begun early in 1904 and the school will 
be opened in September of the same 
year. 


School Savings Bank. 


fn 1885 J. K. Thiry, of Long Island 
<'ty, started the idea of a schoo] savings 
banx system; its object being to train 
school children tothrift. The eighteenth 


annual report of the system shows a total 
of 797 schools using this system distrib- 
uted thru eighty-five cities in twenty- 
one states. It appears that a sum of 
$2, 138,747.57 has been deposited. There 
has been withdrawn $1,616,790; leaving 
$521,966 subject to call next January. 
The largest total deposit is that of the 
schools of New York, $884,147. Long 
Island City, where the organization ori- 
ginated, has $151,452 on its record, Potts- 
town, Pa., $114,180. 

The plan is for the pubils to hand their 
savings in to the teacher, who credits 
them on a card; the amount is putin a 
savings bank and draws interest if it re- 
mains the usual time. 


The Regents’ Report. 


The annual report of the high school 
department of the University of the 
State of New York contains several in- 
teresting paragraphs in addition to valu- 
able information. 

After discussing the subject of non- 
resident tuition to some extent the re- 
port reads as follows on the subject of 
small schools: No school is great be- 
cause of numbers. Wherever there is 
one earnest teacher with clear mind, a 
large heart, and an absorbing interest in 
his work, and two or three earnest 
pupils, there is a great school. We too 
often overlook this fact. We think a 
school cannot be a high school because it 
is not large enough. 

Scattered over the state are many high 
schools not large in numbers, that are 
yearly sending out to do the world’s 
work young men and young women who 
are large in all that a school has to give. 
A careful study of the problem has shown 
clearly and unmistakably that the rural 
school on the country hillside, supple- 
mented by the small union school or 
academy in the village, is the most effect- 
ive educational combination in existence 
to-day, a combination that has furnished 
the larger part of the trained men and 
women who are doing the world’s most 
important work. 

Another section of the report deals 
with that important subject of over- 
strain among children in the schools. It 
reads: Much has been said within the 

ast few years regarding the overwork- 
ing of students in our schools and the 
nervous strain resulting therefrom. In 
a study of the work of high school stu- 
dents, made by Prof. De Garmo, of Cor- 
nell university, information was secured 
from fairly representative teachers and 
students in all parts of the state. The 
tabulation of the returns indicates that 
the average high school student spends 
seven hours and twenty-four minutes 
each schoel day in school work, that is, 
in recitation and in preparation for reci- 
tation; that the students all average two 
hours and seventeen minutes in cther 
work, making a total of nine hours and 
forty-one minutes. We find that the av- 
erage high school student rises at 6:45 A. 
M., retires at 9:44 P. M., thus obtaining 
nine hours for sleep. Thus they have 
left five hours and nineteen minutes for 
such exercise and recreation as inclina- 
tion and opportunity may afford. The 
majority of the students report that they 
are doing all the work that they feel able 
todo. About ten per cent. think that 
they might do more. Few complain that 
they are carrying more than they can 
carry with ease. ; 

Another study of the health of schoo 
children was made by asking the opin- 
ions of physicians in various parts of the 
state as to the effects of school work on 
students. It is gratifying to report asa 
result of this investigation that the wild 
statements regarding the disastrous ef- 
fects of our public schools on the health 


of the children seem without foundation. 
Reports were received from about sixty 
physicians, and almost without exception 
they indicate that there are very few 
cases of this kind, and that these cases 
are due to inherited tendencies or to con- 
ditions outside the school-room more than 
to the school itself, also that no radical 
change in the organization of our school 
work is necessary to meet the difficulty, 
beyond provisions for the special treat- 
ment of individual cases of neurasthenic 
children. 

It. is a lamentable fact that man 
people with the best intentions but wit 
hysterical tendencies have acquired the 
habit of attributing all the diseases that 
flesh is heir to, to our schools. When- 
ever a case of nervous difficulty occurs in 
a child who is attending school, the con- 
clusion is at once reached that the school 
is all wrong, and a wildly hysterical ar- 
ticle appears in some prominent periodi- 
cal caliing for radical changes in the sys- 
tem. It is time for the teachers of the 
state to commence a careful scientific 
and exhaustive investigation of this sub- 
ject in the interests of humanity as well 
as for self-protection. 

It has been proposed that detailed ac- 
counts of crimes, of suicides and of all 
other horrors should not be printed in 
the public press, as they suggest a repe- 
tition of the occurrences. Equally im- 
portant is it that ill-advised articles re- 
garding the health of school children 
should not be widely published till each 
case referred to has been carefully and 
scientifically investigated. There is seri- 
ous danger that many children of nervous 
tendencies may be led to nervous break- 
down by the ———— contained. It 
is better to make children think the 
school good for them, than to impress 
them with its dangers. 


Milk for Schools. 


A novel experiment is to be tried in 
the Chicago public schools, if the con- 
sent of the board of education can be ob- 
tained. At present the children, as in 
most schools, drink theimpure city water. 
The city milk commission advocates that 
pasteurized milk be placed on sale at a © 
cent a bottle in every school. 

At- the Thomas Hoyne school, where 
the Pasteurizing plant is located, the 
water was shut off recently on account 
of repairs to the building. The children 
drank more than three hundred three- 
ounce bottles in the course of the day. 


School Law for New Jersey. 


The court of errors of New Jersey 
heard the reargument of the question of 
the constitutionality of the McKee school 
law on September 9. The principal ob- 
jection raised against it was that the pro- 
vision making a distinction between cities 
and other municipalities was contrary to 
the constitutional provision that a sys- 
tem of public instruction shall be main- 
tained under uniform laws. 

The setting aside of the act, it was de- 
clared at the hearing, would result in 
the entanglement of school matters in 
every part of the state, and the school 
authorities fear that years of litigation 
would follow such a decision. 

The attorney for the plaintiff argued 
that the act was special, as regulating 
internal affairs of towns. The attorney 
for the defendant urged that the act was 

assed for the purpose of establishing a 

armonious school system. 

Attorney General McCarter said, that, 
in the previous efforts of the legislature 
of 1900, there was the greatest diver- 
gence in covering the management of the 
schools. The act of 1902 undertook to 
harmonize them into a working system, 
and he appealed to the court not to set 
it all aside if it could be avoided. 
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The first regular meeting for the year 
of the New York Educational Council 
will be held in the New York university 
building, Washington square, on Satur- 
day, Sept. 19. 
the reports of officers, annual election of 
officers, and a discussion of the topic, 
‘‘School Organization.’’ The meeting 
hn be followed by lunch at Hotel Al- 

ert. 


The schools of greater New York 
opened on Sept. 14 with an exceedingly 
heavy registration. This was particu- 
larly true of the borough of Manhattan. 
A careful estimate of the number in the 
schools is 528,000, about 30,000 more than 
in 1902. 

The ae time classes will be increased 
probably in proportion to the registra- 
tion, that is possibly six or seven per 
cent. It reflects great credit on the 
school system that no child over six years 
of age, the legal school limit, has been 
reported as refused admission. Of the 
children five years of age, the reports in- 
dicate that the majority have been ac- 
commodated in kindergartens. The out- 
look for the reduction of part-time 
classes is bright. There are thirty-one 
buildings in course of construction and 
most of them will be ready in six months. 


The board of education has announced 
the opening of seventeen public school 
buildings in Maahattan and three in 
Brooklyn as recreation centers. At each 
of these schools provision will be made 
for systematic training in gymnastics 
and athletic games, and a portion of the 
Le jane ye will be set apart for reading 
and quiet games, such as checkers or 
chess. The literary and debating clubs, 
organized last year, will be taken up 
again. There will be established in each 
school a study room where students can 
obtain special preparation for civil ser- 
vice and regents’ examinations. 

The invitation to use these centers is 
extended to all working boys and girls. 
The centers will be open every night ex- 
cept Sunday. 


Some days ago a stranger called at the 
department of finance of New York and 
handed the acting controller $300 in 
greenbacks. He said he desired to con- 
tribute this sum to the teachers of the 
public schools, because of their efforts in 
educating the young. The contribution 
will be turned over to the account of the 
teachers’ retirement fund. 


Dates have been set for the following 
examinations for New York city li- 
censes: 

Promotion License—Principles and 
methods of teaching, Sept. 24; English, 


Sept. 25; mathematics, Sept. 28; history, . 


Sept. 29; French, German and Latin, 
Sept. 30: drawing, Oct. 2. 
cial subjects.—Sewing, Sept. 21; 


cooking, Oct. 5; physical training, Oct..- 


19, 20; drawing, Oct. 21, 22. 
Kindergarten.—Oct. 7and 8. Assist- 
ant to principal, Nov. 5 and 6. 
License No. 1.—Jan. 7 and 8, 1904; 
May, 1904, June, 1904. 
High schools. — Assistant teacher, Oct. 
12 and 13. ; 
Training schools.—Admission Jan. 11, 
18, 1904. 
Evening schools. —March, 1904. 
Vacation schools.— February, 1904. 


The annual contest between the district 
layground teams was held on Aug. 27. 
he competing teams gave an exhibition 

which speaks well for their instructors 
and the open-air gymnasiums. The suc- 
cess of the exhibition was largely due to 
the efforts of District Supt. Evangeline 
E. Whitney, who is in charge of the va- 
cation schools and playgrounds. 

Short addresses were made by Com- 


he program includes }, 
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missioner James B. Connery, Mrs. Phillis 
Leveridge, and Clarence E. Meleney. 


The building committee of the board of 
education has decided, in view of the few 
ids received, to readvertise the general 
construction contracts in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. These con- 
tracts include the one for the Manhattan 
truant school. 


The authorities of Manhattan college 
have completed plans for the erection of 
a new group of college buildings on a 
twelve-acre site on Broadway, opposite 
Van Cortlandt park. The plans for the 
new structures, which will cost about 
$500,000, call for a main building ‘six 
stories high, and several separate build- 
ings for the various departments. All 
will be grouped with a view to insuring 
egress from one building to another by 
means of wide lobbies, and at the same 
time preserve architectural harmony so 
that the whole will form a compact group. 
The buildings will offer accommodations 
for more than 1,000 students. Dormi- 
tories will be erected in buildings en- 
tirely separate from the administration 
buildings. 


Physical Examination of Pupils. 


In accordance with the practice estab- 
lished last year by President Lederle, of 
the New York city board of health, there 
will be a thoro and rigid medical inspec- 
tion in the New York city schools this 
year. More than fifty physicians will do 
the inspecting. In the mornings they 
will examine pupils who have been ab- 
sent on previous days and who are sus- 
pected of having contagious diseases, 
and in the weekly examinations the 
throats, eyes, mouth, hands, and hair of 
the pupils will come in for a thoro in- 
vestigation. Absentees will be visited 
at their homes by the inspectors, who 
will vaccinate those requiring such treat- 
ment. 

When a pupil isexcludéd from a school 
by order of the a he will re- 
ceive a card stating the reason for his ex- 
clusion. If, after forty-eight hours, he 
has beenunder treatment, and it is fonnd 
that his ailment is not serious, he may 
be re admitted. Duplicate reports on 


the condition of — after the daily. 


examination will be made out, one set 
for the school authorities, and the other 
for the board of health. When the af- 
fections of the pupils who are ill are 
sufficiently serious they are to be sent to 
hospitals. 


Trachoma in the Schools. 


Dr. John C. Lester, of the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, has stated that 
he believes that trachoma will be found 
to have affected thirty-three per cent. of 
the school children, after the examina- 
tion at the opening of the schools. 

Dr. Lederle, president of the board of 
health, while not denying the possibility 
of the truth of Dr. Lester’s statement, 
believes the number of cases will have 
decreased. He says: 

‘The result of the board’s work last 
season indicated that about ten per cent. 
of Manhattan school children were af- 
fected by trachoma. With the work al- 
ready done by the board, the disease 
ought to be much less prevalent this 
year than last. We will have increased 
facilities and will conduct the work more 
thoroly. While the disease cannot be 
entirely stamped out, of course, as soon 
as all cases have been treated, and we 
get our new system in running order, 
whereby each child is inspected each 
week, I believe we can keep it thoroly in 
check. 

‘There is a popular delusion to the 
effect that the epidemic broke out sud- 
denly and is becoming a terrible scourge. 


It is not so, however. The disease 
spread unchecked and comparatively un- 
noticed until we began the fight a year 
ago. It was the gradual growthof years 
and we are now suffering from the neg- 
lect of days gone by. 


Vacation School Exhibits. 


An exhibition of the work accomplished 
by the children in the vacation schools 
has been given at the hall of the board 
of education. The large assembly room 
was filled from floor to ceiling and the 
exhibit extended over almost every inch 
of available wall space. Some idea of 
the size of the display may be gained 
from the fact that in basketry alone’ 
there were 35,652 articles, large and 
small, ornamental and useful. The em- 
broidery classes were represented by 
7,013. specimens; millinery by 75,078, 
whittling by 1,440, and so on thru the 
list of accomplishments taught in vaca- 
tion work. 


Agriculture at Teachers College. 


Practical instruction in agriculture and 
nature study is to be a feature of the 
work at Teachers College in the near. 
future. Four lots are to be used as a 
garden or laboratory for the department 
of nature study. A greenhouse will be 
built of ornamental brick and glass, at a 
cost of some $1,200. The building is to 
be eighteen feet long and forty-two feet 
deep. It will be equipped with all modern 
appliances, so that botanical as well as 
agricultural experimentation may be 
carried on both in winter and in summer. 

Dean Russell says of the movement: 

‘‘Tt is important that those who are to 
spend their lives in agricultural pursuits 
should have as teachers in their youth 
those who take an intelligent interest in 
agricultural problems. It rarely hap- 
pens that what is treated with respect in 
the school becomes an object of contempt 
out of school. My argument takes no ac- 
count of the question whether agriculture 
should be taught in the schools or not. 
The problem will ultimately be solved to 
the satisfaction of those most interested. 

‘“‘But Ido not say that nature study 
under a teacher who has no conception 
of the principles of agriculture and horti- 
culture and who is only half fitted for 
his work, is of doubtful value. I should 
say the same of the teacher of mathe- 
matics who is ignorant of mensuration 
and mechanics, or of the teacher of 
literature who cannot himself write Eng- 


‘ lish. The ability to. make a plant grow 


and to know why it grows are surely of 

as great significance from the educational 

aay of view as to know what it is or 
ow to classify it.’’ 


Rules For Physical Training. 


The board of superintendents and di- 
rectors of physical training in New York 
are making every effort to insure syste- 
matic instruction in that subject under 
the new course of study. To this end 
the superintendents have adopted the 
following rules for the guidance of prin- 
cipals and special teachers: 

‘‘The special teacher should in all cases 
discuss the work with the class teacher, 
always commending good features of the 
work, and improvement made. She 
should always tell the class teacher of 
points that are mes or need improve- 
ment, but this should be done in such a 
way as to avoid on class teacher 
at fault in the eyes of her pupils. 

‘When the interests of the work de- 
mand it, or the principal of the school so 
requests, the special teacher may, with 
the appreval of the director of physical 
training, arrange for conferences with 
= teachers of a school after school 

ours. 
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_ ‘The special teacher should render as- 
sistance in the organization of recesses, 
so as to afford to each class a maximum 
of opportunity, for games and plays in 
the y playrooms, or classrooms. 
She should instruct classes in such plays 
and games, and should report on recesses 
and games. 2 

**Upon entering a school the special 
teacher should report to the principal of 
the school unless he otherwise directs. 
At the close of a visit to a school the 
special teacher should report to the prin- 
cipal upon the condition of the work in 
physical training in his school, giving in 
each case the substance of any written 
report to be made to the director or su- 
perintendent. 

‘* The special teacher shall make to 

the district superintendent, ani to the 
director of physical training such reports 
as may be required, either in detail or in 
summary, upon the condition and prog- 
ress of the work in any class, depart- 
ment or school. The professional stand- 
ing of all class teachers shall include the 
character of the work in physical train- 
ing. 
“In visiting a school the special 
teacher shall observe the carriage of 
the pupils at assemblies or dismissals, 
and give advice and assistance when 
asked for, or needed, as to methods of 
marching, etc. 

‘‘The special teacher shall arrange 
tables of exercises for department drills. 
She shall assist in starting such drills, 
shall see them when making visits to the 
school, and shall assist and advise in 
making them of a high standard and rep- 
resentative of the regular schoolwork in 
physical training. 

“In so far as practicable similar assist- 
ances shall be given, with the approval 
of the director, for exhibition drills.’’ 


Recent Deaths. 


IpswicH, Mass.—Mrs. Eunice Cald- 
well Cowles, widow of Prof. John Phelps 
Cowles, died here on September 10. 
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She was graduated from the famous Ips- 
wich seminary in 1827, the school then 
being in charge of the Misses Grant and 
Lyon. Her very marked talents shown 
as a pupil led to her appointment as a 
teacher and she remained with the school 
until the founding of the Wheaton semin- 
ary at Norton, in 1834, where Miss Cald- 
well became the principal. Later, she 
resigned to accept a position at Mount 
Holyoke, where she remained until her 
marriage to Prof. Cowles, of Oberlin, 
O., in 1838. Prof. Cowles continued in 
the chair of Hebrew at Oberlin until 
1844, 

Prof. and Mrs. Cowles took charge of 
the Ipswich Female seminary upon his 
resignation at Oberlin, as joint princi- 
pals, and they conducted the school un- 
til 1876, when they closed it on account 
of advancing years. The worth of Mrs. 
Cowles’ work, as well as that of her 
husband, is attested by the many pupils 
scattered thruout New England, and 
even in more distant parts of the coun- 
try. 

Charles Ammi Cutter, who may be said 
to have contributed more than any other 
individual to the establishment of library 
economy, died on September 6. He was 
the author of ‘‘ Rules for a Printed Dic- 
tionary Catalog,’’ two editions of which 
have been published by the United States 
Bureau of Education. From 1881 to 1893 
he was editor of The Library Journal. 


Mary E. Conway, founder of the Col- 
egio Americano in Buenos Ayres, died 
recently. She went to Buenos Ayres in 
1877, at the time when Sarminento was 
establishing provincial normal schools in 
Argentina. She taught in the schools of 
“a country for the remainder of her 
ire. 


The Rev. Dr. Alvah Hovey, for many 
years president of the Newton Theologi- 
cal seminary, died on Sept. 7. Dr. Hovey 
was a graduate of ‘Dartmouth college, a 
trustee of Brown university and of War. 
cester academy, and vice-president and 
trustee of Wellesley college. 


Educational New England. 


HOLYOKE, Mass.—Mr. M. H. Walrath, 
principal of the high school at Troy, N. 
Y., has been elected principal of the 
high school, to succeed Mr. Akers. Mr. 
Walrath has been a teacher in the Troy 
school for about ten years, principal for 
nearly six, and he is well fitted for his 
new position. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Connecticut 
State Teacher’s Association will be held 
in this city on Oct. 13th. The most im- 
portant general addresses will be on ‘‘ In- 
struction and Education,’’ by Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, Princeton, N. J.; ‘‘The 
Personality of the Teacher,’’ by Presi- 
dent Wm. DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin 
college; ‘‘The Rural School from the 
College Standpoint,’’ by Pres. George 
Williamson Smith, of Trinity college; and 
‘* Defects in Training Country Children, ’’ 
by Prof. Rufus S. Stimson, of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural college. 

The afternoon will be devoted to meet- 
ings by sections, with valuable papers 
and addresses in each section. 

The principal’ feature of the meeting 
of the high school section will be a paper 
on ‘‘ Home Arts in the High School,’’ by 
Ray Greene Huling, master of the Eng- 
lish high school at Cambridge, Mass. In 
the grammar school section, George A. 
Martin, of Boston, supervisor of public 
schools, will talk upon ‘‘ The Secret of.a 
Strenuous Life.’’ Two papers in the 
intermediate section will be, ‘‘ The Mis- 
sion of Art,’’ by G. H. Bailey, of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
and ‘‘ The Ideal School,’’ by S. T. Dut- 
ton of the Columbia university. In the 
primary section, Edward L. Thorndike of 
Columbia, will talk on ‘‘Common Sense 


in Elementary Education;’’ in the kinder- 
garten section Dr. Walter L. Hervey, of 
New York, will speak on ‘‘The Teacher’s 
Art of Life,’’ and in the ungraded sec- 
tion Dr. T. M. Balliet will deliver an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ What Ought the Professional 
Standard of Teachers to be?’’ Other 
sectional meetings will be devoted to 
physical culture, to manual training and 
art, and to music. 


MANSFIELD, Mass.—Mr. Harrison A. 
Morse, for several years sub-master, has 
been elected principal of the high school, 
succeeding Mr. George W. Stone. He 
has been a resident of Mansfield for 
many years. Mr. Stone has been elected 
nd on in the Newark, N. J., high 
school. 


ABINGTON, Mass.—At the opening of * 


the fall term, the pupils entered the new 
high school building. It is large and 
commodious, fitted with laboratories, 
fine class rooms, a manual training room, 
and all modern conveniences. esides 
the high school, it will accommodate the 
highest grammar school class. 


WALTHAM, Mass.—The school com- 
mittee has decided against the intro- 
duction of military drill in the high 
school, but has voted to introduce 
physical culture for boys. 


The Yale missionary society is to try 
to establish an American university in 
China, to educate the young Chinese 
after American ideas. The plan of the 
society is to have the university estab- 
lished with seven departments, a pre- 
paratory school, collegiate, normal, theo- 
logical, and medical departments, and a 
school of journalism and literature. 


September 19, 1903 


Literary Notes. 


Ginn & Company’s series of Jones 
Readers for schools, presents, among 
other admirable features, lessons in 
morals. The reader is taught kindness 
to animals, obedience, courage, honesty, 
helpfulness, reverence, courtesy, patriot- 
ism, industry, patience, and persever- 
ance. Selections are included from the 
world’s best literature. The readers are 
adapted according to the grade and un- 
derstanding of the pupil. They are the 
work of Pres. L. H. Jones, of the Michi- 
gan State Normal college, formerly su- 
perintendent of the city schools of In- 
dianapolis, and later, of Cleveland. The 
illustrations, numbering several hundred, 
are printed from wi engravings and 
from — by well-known artists. All 
in all, these Readers have hardly been 
surpassed by any issued hitherto from 
any house. 

A dictionary of the Ancient Egyptian 
lan e kas been completed by the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences. Prof. Er- 
man, Germany’s greatest Egyptologist, 
has directed the work under the endow- 
ment of the emperor. The dictionary 
contains 280,000 words and subjects. 

Prof. Henry E. Bourne, of Western 
Reserve university, has just sent to D. 
Appleton & Co. his edited pages of 
Lecky’s ‘‘A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century ’’ which deal with 
the French revolution. This will be pub- 
lished separately with an intreduction 
and connecting matter by Prof. Bourne. 

Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews has just 
completed an extension of his ‘‘ Histo 
of the Last Quarter Century,’’ whic 
will be published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. It will be entitled ‘‘The United 
States in Our Own Time. A History 
from Reconstruction to Expansion,’’ 
comprising the years from 1870 to 1903. 
Among the subjects treated are: the new 
possessions of the United States; our ‘‘in- 
vasion’’ of Europe with our inventions 
and products, the great industrial move- 
ments and the race difficulties. 


The next volume in D. sore & 
Co.’s ‘‘ Expansion of the Republic’ Ser- 
ies will be ‘‘Steps in the Expansion of 
Our Territory,’’ by Oscar P. Austin, 
chief of the bureau of statistics in the 
treas department at Washington. 
The volume deals with the territorial 
aspects of the subject. 

‘*How to Make a Flower Garden,”’ a 
volume covering every branch of the sub- 
ject, will be published this winter by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

There will be chapterson annuals, per- 
rennials, trees, shrubs, vines, bulbs, 
roses, dahlias, schoolgardens, the back- 
yard problem, and the small greenhouse. 
In appendices will be given a list of 
plants for special localities and pur- 
poses, the time when flowers bloom, 
and cultural instructions. 

Mary Applewhite Bacon, the well- 
known writer and teacher in the South, 
has written an article on the industrial 
schools recently established in Southern 
cities. In these schools the children of 
the mill laborers are not only taught to 
work intelligently, but to care for them- 
selves and their homes. The paper will 
appear shortly in Harper’s Magazine. 

Atwood’s Grammar School Algebra, 
published by The Morse Company, meets 
every requirement of the new course of 
study of New York city. On this ac- 
count it has received approbation in the 
city and it will undoubtedly be used in 
many schools. 

(Continued on page 283.) 
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FORTH-COMING BOOKS 














NEW MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


By WILLIS and FARMER, 
A new up-to-date series of books on Nature Study cor- 


Kellogg’s Practical Declamations. About 100 short prose | jelated with reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one 


declamations on suc 


subjects as “Success in Life,” ‘Real Power,” Eloquence,” Fun,” A for each month of the year from September to June inclusive, 


Pellow book for boys. 25¢ 


based on the latest courses of study. The authors have em- 


ellogg’s Practical Recitations. Original recitations and | bodied the plans and suggestions of Dr. Edw. R. Shaw, Supt. 
poems. An almost inexhaustible supply for Friday afternoons, and C. B. Gilbert, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, and others, and 
. : 


exhibition 


i ife. Some are for 2 pupils: 
some for 3, and others for different numbers. ug 25C. 
Kellogg’s Little Primary Pieces. About 100 recitations for 


days. , . | a od ies of . 
Kellogg's Practical Dialogs. Sho rt, an ae ....- peg op << of most helpful volumes. Size of 


128 pages each volume. Illustrated. 
CONTENTS. 


years of age. children of from 598 | September: Mission of Flowers; Distribution of Seeds; Edible 


Kellogg’s Primary Speaker. The selections range from four 


Fruits ; Insect Life. 


Jines for the little tots to sim- | Qetober: Trees and Leaves ; Buds and Nuts; Migration of 


le rbymes of four or five stanzas. Illus. Cc 


ellogg’s Nature Recitations. A fine collection of pieces 
5 about nature, flowers, birds, 
animals, and seasons. 25¢ 


Birds ; Animals. 
November : Vegetables and Farmer; Grains and Miller; 
Thanksgiving ; Indians and Puritans. 


Kellogg’s Months of the Year. {pecially for December and | December: Bare Boughs, Evergreens; Christmas in Other 
I5c 


year. Costumes simple. Time, 40 to 50 minutes. 


Lands; Santa Claus. 


Kellogg’s New Patriotic Exercise. For closing school, or January: Time, Stars; Snow, Eskimo; Clothing, Heating ; 


any patriotic occasion. sy ae 
No scenery necessary. 5c. Building. 


Kellogg’s Special Day Exercises. ges et ) agg February : Patriotic Songs; Lincoln, St. Valentine; Washing- 


teen especially suited for closing days. 25c. 
Gannett’s Who Killed Cock Robin and Marching in 


_ the School-Room. By Abbie J. Gannett, of Schenectady, N. Y. Part I, 
is a gymnastic ome from the story of Cock Robia. with simple music. 
Part II gives directions for school-room marching. There are many 
exquisite half tone illustrations. Cc. 
with 6 Side shows. 


ton, Knights ; Heroic Children. 
March: Wind; Opening Buds; Flow of oa Frog’s Eggs, Fish. 
April: Easter—Bulbs, Eggs, Chickens, Rabb Re 

Birds; Arbor Day; Hans Christian Andersen, Alice Cary. 
May: May Day, Flower Myths; Germination; Rain and Sun; 

Picture Studies. 


its ; Return of 


Kellogg’s Van Amburgh’s Menagerie, \’popular perform. | June: Butterfly and Moth; Bee, Flag Day; Flowers and 


ance for ‘0, 20,or80 pupils. The show arrives in town and the leader 
makes speeches exhibiting the animals _ Several side shows. ise 
Kellogg’s His Royal Nibs. Dialog for several boys and girls; 


Bees ; Picture Study. 
September number ready October 1, 25 Advance 


picturing the visitors to the mayor. | orders taken now for the full set, ready November L 


who is defended by a humorous doorkeeper. Cc. 
Kellogg’s The Wonderful Doctor, 424 Troubles Everywhere. 

F The first is a dialog for 
10, 15 or even 20 little boys. Very amusing. “Troubles Everywhere” is 
a humorous dialog for one girl and a number of boys. 15c. 





Price of set, 10 volumes, in paper, $2.00. 
Price of set, 3 volumes in cloth, $3.50. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





UR TIMES 





Now out in its new form. The many enthusiastic friends of the magazine will be 


. pleased to notice the 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


The size of the page is nearly double what it used to be; the type is large and 
clear, making the magazine much easier (especially for children) to read; there 
are more illustrations and the paper and printing are improved. The Cumulative 
Index will be continued. At the same time the matter will be of the same high 
quality. xtra effcrt will be made to adapt it to school-room needs. The price of 
the magazine will remain the same, 50 cents for single subscriptions. 


THIS BRIGHT MAGAZINE 


of current events will quicken the pupils’ interest in public events, double their 
intelligence about the living world, add zest and understanding to lessons in 
Geography and History. A school club for Our Times Will be a splendid train- 
jng in good citizenship. With this end in view the publishers give liberal 


CLUB RATES 


for schools. Five or more copies in a club, 40c. per copy, making a reduction of 
20 4 cent. from the regular price, and in addition a rebate of 15c. from each 40c. 
club subscription, the rebate to be used toward the purchase of books from our 
catalogs. The catalogs will be sent free on request. Have you a better way of 


getting a school library? 
THE ATLAS 


Special terms are offered those who take the Our Times ATLAS along with the 
paper. This is a ‘‘ little wonder”’ of current knowledge. In the study of current 
events, history, geography, etc., it is indispensable. It has nearly five hundred 
pages, with scores of colored maps of every country, with tens of thousands of 
such facts as you daily want to know about the living world. It is offered with 
Our TIMEs one year for only 70 cents. ; 





EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


A monthly magazine of Pedagogy and General 
Culture for Teachers. 

Encouraged by the success and popularity of 
this unique magazine, the editor and publishers 
have designed for the coming year the following 
important new features: 


INCREASE IN SIZE 


to nearly that of the magazine page. and an in- 
crease in the number of pages as we 


ADDITION OF VALUABLE MATERIAL 


Each issue will contain a stirring leader written 
especially for the magazine by a prominent 
educator. 


TEN NEW COURSES OF STUDY 
In response to a request of many superintend- 
ents we have prepared ten courses of study, 
fitted for use by city and country teachers, and 
at reasonabhe prices. Descriptive circular sent 
on application. 
$1.50 per year 

A new subscriber to EpucaTionaL Founpa- 
TIONS mentioning this advertisement will receive 
FREE on request a copy of Tate’s Philosophy of 
Education, paper covers. 


CATALOGS 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 
Fe ers’ Aids and Supplementary Reading. 
ree. 
Kelioge’s Entertainment Catalog. Best 
books for school entertainment. Free. 
Keliogg’s New Century Catalog. Ped- 
agogical books of all publishers. 2c. stamp. 








E: L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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It willhelp you 


Character 


A Mo-al Text-Book for the Use of Parents 
and Teachers in Training routh in the Prin- 
ciples of Conduct and an Aid to Selt Culture. 

Thisis to certify that I have examined a work calied 
“Character,” compiled by Mr. Henry Varnum, of Jack- 
sonville, Fia. This work 1s, in many respects, 4 most 
valuable one, and would serve an excellent purpose in 
the schools, i: wisely used, io prometing good morals, 
and in inculcating such spiritual truths as are abso- 
lutely essential to tue periection of character It 1s a 
most excellent work for the school and the home, and 
{take p:easure in commending it to all who are in- 
terested in tae development of right ideas along moral 
and spiritual] lines. és 2 

B. C. GRaHEM, Supt. of Public Instraction, Hills- 

borough County, Tampa, Fla. 

In use in libraries, reading rooms, convents, com- 
mercial colleges, high schools, grammar schools, 
private schools, orphanages, and in homes. 

trice, by mail, $2.00. Order from your book- 
seller or write to the publisher. Agents wanted. 


H. VARNUM, 


Jacksonville, - - - 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given te 
each pupil has for its aim the 
highest mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Fila. 








Practically new Rem:ngtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, Hammunds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, folly guaranteea, only $20 to #50— 


Cost $100. Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. _ i 
Free Hanasome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitmau Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
41 Broadway, New York. 





Tour to the Pacific Coast. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Meet- 
ing National Bankers’ Association. 

On account of the meeting of the 
National Bankers’ Association, to be 
held at San Francisco, Cal., October 20 
to 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany offers a personally conducted tour 
to the Pacific Coast at remarkably low 
rates. 

This tour will leave New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
other points on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road east of Pittsburg, Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 14, by special train of the highest 
grade Pul man equipment. A quick run 
westward to San Francisco will be made, 
He Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne, and Og- 


en. 
_ Five days will be devoted to San Fran- 
cisco, allowing ample opportunity to 
visit the near-by coast resorts Return- 
ing, stops will be made at Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, and St. 
Louis. The party will reach New York 
on the evening of Oct. 31. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses 
for eighteen days, except fivedays spent 
in San Francisco, $190. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be $5.00 less. 

For full information appl to Ticket 
Agents, or Geo.-W. Boyd, enawel Pas- 
a od Agent, Broad street station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Learning the value of five-grain anti- 
kamria tablets in nervous Recelien. I 
tried them where there was pain and 
nausea. For the uneasiness which was 
almost continually present, they proved 
a sterling remedy. In cases of. painful 
dyspepsia, I always include this remedy 
in my treatment:—H. G. Reemsnyder, 
M. D., in Notes on New Pharmacal Prod- 
ucts. 





Two years each, 
Twelve Courses for Departmental Teachers: Science; His- 
tory; Languages, ancient and modern; English Language and Literature; Mathematics. 
Two years courses based upon two years college work. These courses lead to the 
degree S. B., Ph. B., or A. B. About one-third of the work in all the courses is elective. 
College of Education open four quarters, twelve weeks each. Special provision 
for teachers in the Summer Quarter. 
The.School of Education also includes schools for children of the elementary and 
They are employed as schools of observation, inquiry, and prac- 
tice, in connection with the professional work, 
For circulars giving full details of courses 


secondary periods. 


Ghe University of Chicago 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education is for professional training of teachers for elementary, 
secondary, normal, and college work. 
Two General Courses mainly for non-departmental teachers : one, open 

to high-school graduates, leading to a diploma; the other, based upon two years col- 
lege work, leading to a diploma and a degree in education, 
Eight Courses in Arts and Technology: Music; Manual Training; 
Speech and Oral Reading; Drawing and Painting; Modeling; Textiles; Household Arts. 
Specific requirements for admission to these courses. 


Model School for observation. 


Address Ghe University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

















‘“*The groves were God’s first temples.” 





SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 











No finer place in September can be found than the Adiron- 


dacks. 


The air is cool and bracing, the fishing fine, the 


scenery beautiful, and they can be reached in a night from 
Boston, New York, or Niagara Falls. All parts of the 


Adirondacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of No, 20 of the ‘‘ Four Track Series,” “The Adirondacks and 
How to Reach Them,” will be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by 


George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


ew York Central R. R.. 











Kellogg’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. For ten months. 


REPORT CARDS 


Spccial rates for large quantities. 


Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 80 


cents. 


Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.00. A 4- 


Duplicate monthly record tor parent and teacher. 


page folded card.” Blank page for remarks. 


Quantrell’s Pocket 
recitations. ; 
Merit Cards, One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100; 
Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen; 
Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘Good’’ Cards, ‘‘On Time’’ Cards, ‘‘Perfect’’ 


Limp cloth. 


Cards, each 10 cents per 100. 


Send for samples, also for 


describing teachers’ books and aias. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishres, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Class Book. Price, 30 cents. Records, 33,800 daily 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 
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BAD BLOOD 


“T had trouble with my bowels which made my 
blood impure. My face was covered with shnwlen 
which no external remedy — eg I tried 
your Cascarets and great was y joy when the 
imples disappeared after a month 8 ste use. 
Fhave eeehenen thom to ¢ all my friends and 
uite a few have found re 
wr6° Pusch, 967 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 





Best For. 
The Bowels. 





Hey WORK WHILE Y02 sit 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Bicksn, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The sonuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 600 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


OR MAGICAL 
Onehis Cream, psaurires 


Removes Tan 





eases, and every 
blemish on beav- 


other lt 






Purifies as well 





stood. the test of 
ps ears—no oth- 
as—and is so 
y armless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name 


g 5 
e | to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “As you 
Bayre a 1 use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s — - 
the lone prt of all the Skin pre arations.”” One bi 
tle “ae wy six months peing every day, UOU. 
me bom S POUDRE SUBTILE removes sue 
aaa uous hair without injury to the sk 


FERD. T. HOPKINS. Prop’ 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, ona and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at H. Macy’ s, Wana 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Sealete, reg eware 
of Base Y tmitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNES 'S 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 











° 
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communicating with advertisers. 


Literary News. 
(Continucd from page 280.) 

The American Printer for September 
is, as usual, a veritable mine of good 
typography ‘and well printed and hand- 
some cuts. 
number is especially fine. 


The Architects and Builders’ Maga- 
zine for September contains an interest- 
ing discussion of the fire escape problem 
and of the distribution of hot water for 
heating. It also has expositions of the 
new Times building in New York, the 
American Renaissance and Modern Arch- 
itecture in Europe. As usual the num- 
ber is profusely and elegantly _ illus- 
trated. 


Gettysburg Battlefield and Washington. 


Personally Conducted Tour Via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


The tour will leave New York 7.55 A. 
M., and Philadelphia 12.20 P. M., Satur- 
day, September 26, in charge of a Penn- 
sy. vania Railroad Tourist Agent, and 
will cover a period of six days. An ex- 
perienced chaperon whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accom- 
pany the party throughout. Round-trip 
tickets, ss transportation, carriage 
drives and hote accommodations, will be 
sold at the extremely low rate of $22 from 
New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 


th- | from other points. 


For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad street 
station, Philadelphia. 


Reduced Rates to Baltimore. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Meet- 
ing of the Sovereign Grand Ledge of Odd 
Fellows 


Ping the —- session of the Sover- 
ign Grand a of the Independent 
Onder of Odd Fellows at Baltimore, Md., 
September 21 to 26, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell _round- -trip 
tickets to Baltimore, at greatly reduced 
rates, from all stations on its lines east 
of and including Pittsburg, Erie, and 
Buffalo. 

The rate from Pittsburg will be $9.00, 
from Altoona $7.49, Erie $12 00, Williams- 
port $6 33, Buffalo $11.00, Canandaigua 
$9.70, Elrira $8.50, New York $6.30, 
Newark, N. J., $6. 10, Reading, $5. 15, 
Wilkesbarre $7. ‘05, Dover, Del.. $3.90, 
with corresponding reductions from all 
other points. 

Tickets will be sold on September 19, 
20, and 21, good for return passage leav- 
ing Baltimore until September 28, inclu- 
sive 

“Tickets via Philadelphia permit stop- 
over within limit, if deposited with the 
ticket agent at Broad street station. 
Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHI me SYRUP has poem used for 


MILLIONS OF 
LE TERT 


ists in every pert of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow" 8s Soothing — and 
take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 





S is "Novand Ye 







ellne ‘erbe Matric 
Dont refuse all: 


ed 


ary avi ce 


be use SAPOLIO: Iris a! 
N solic cake Sate he: Soap, 
used for cleaning purnoses 


The color printing in the]: 


Chat are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective dige. 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salé rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility, 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that hag 
suffered from them. 
ft is the best medicine for all humors. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is nothing 
but soap. 
Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 


Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the world. 


FREE 


For 30 days to the readers 
of SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Very Fine 








Parlor Lamp 


or Tea Set, or Toilet Set, or Silver 
Watch, or ‘Mantel Clock, and many 
other articles too numerous te men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-83 Vesey St., New York. 





St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 








The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 


pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





Artistic Furnishings 


SCHOOL-ROOMS, ‘seaisiile ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES, 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


No. 114 E, TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
208 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. : 


Schermerhorn LACHER! AGENCY | “tectent eet Eeewain 0.9. aet.sexs 


3 East 14th St., New York Joun OC. Rockwetu, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Prtpsianin Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Se ools to Parents. Call 
er Address Mrs. M. J. OUNG-.FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘* How to Increase 
Your Salary.” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 





























The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s | The Best Translations 


Good Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Been —Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | 


ag Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
® $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket— rice, postpaid, 56 cents each. 
uooue Fre’—\} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





Did You Forget? 


Dr. Pick is the greatest modern authority on the subject of 
Memory and the means of improving it. His system is 
based on well-known laws of the mind and its value has 
been demonstrated in the case of thousands who have been 
benefited by it. For many years he gave his lectures at 
Colleges and Universities, to bodies of teachers, and to 
private classes. 

The subject-matter of these lectures is now accessible, 
bound in book form under the title 


Pick’s Lectures on Memory Culture 
Cloth. Price, $1.00; our price, 90 cents, postage, 8 cents. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


BlacKboard Stencils 


enable the teacher to place upon the Literature, Penmanship. 


board beautiful designs of all kinds. : : 
They cost very little and can be _ They are of great value in beautify- 
used repeatedly. ; ing the school-room. 
With their aid the teacher can illus- For roc. we willsend 1 Geography 
Map; 1 Language Stencil and our 


trate lessons in Geography, History, 
Language, Botany, Natural History, complete list of stencils and charts. 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS | 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


PENGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
249 Broadway, New’ York. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS, 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
0 f academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course 1n one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on  oery to the Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


FREN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . ° 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


p Solves the problems of 
. theSeseqne.Day'sLength, 

y Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., ete. 


Write mre particulars 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(Dept. G), Detroit, Mich. 
Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 




























Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
pectalty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


Word and Sentence Builders 


in printed and vertical script letters. 

Every primary teacher should bs su 

_ with these necessasy aids. 
anufactured from tough cardboard. 








Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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